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HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY AT 
ORLEANS, MASS. 


Down on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, in 
the town of Orleans, stands a modest Uni- 
versalist meeting-house. The building 
houses the lineal and spiritual descendants 
of the men and women who on April 22, 
1833, organized the First Universalist 
Church. Rev. Henry W. Maier, D. D., is 
at present the acting minister of the so- 
ciety. The hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the church was celebrated on 
Saturday and Sunday, August 5 and 6. 
There were four distinct parts to the ob- 
servance, and the whole affair was of 
a high character. 

The celebration opened at 7.30 on Satur- 
day evening with a banquet in the Eagle 


Wing Inn. The dining-room of the inn 
was filled to its utmost capacity. Mr. 
John Kenrick served as toastmaster. Rev. 


Philip A. Job of the local Congregational 
church offered the invocation. Words of 
welcome were spoken by the acting pastor, 
Dr. Maier. Addresses were given by Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, minister of the church from 
1915 to 1918, by Rev. W. J. Miller of the 
neighboring Methodist church, by Rev. 
Joseph B. Lyman, Congregationalist, who 
represented the Federation of Churches on 
Cape Cod, and by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., State Superintendent of Universal- 
ist Churches, whose topic was ‘‘The Tie 
That Binds Our Liberal Churches.”’ Dur- 
ing the evening there was fellowship sing- 
ing by the entire company, and the singing 
of the Anniversary Hymn, written for the 
occasion by Mrs. Emma A. Doane of the 
Orleans church. 

On Sunday, August 6, there were three 
services, beginning with a regular service 
of worship in the meeting-house at 10.45 
a.m. Preceding this service, and begin- 
ning at 10.30, there was a short organ and 
piano recital by Mrs. Alta Atwood, 
pianist, and Mr. Richard Henry Warren, 
organist. The quartette was composed of 
Mrs. Roy Munsey, soprano, Mrs. Ernest 
Cullum, contralto, Mr. Ernest Cullum, 
tenor, and Mr. David Parker, bass. Dr. 
Maier had charge of the service. The ser- 
mon was delivered by Rev. Frederick W. 
Hamilton, D. D., of Boston, one time presi- 
dent of Tufts College, and now Grand Sec- 
retary of the Grand Lodge of Masons in 
Massachusetts. Dr. Hamilton took as 
the motto, not a text, for his address, ‘“‘Our 
fathers worshiped in this mountain.” He 
gave a logical and accurate presentation of 
the interpretations and convictions of the 
fathers and an eloquent appeal for the use 
of the essentials of those convictions to the 
thinking and life of today. Again the 
anniversary hymns of Mrs. Doane were 
sung, as was true in each of the four gath- 
erings of the anniversary. 

At 3 p. m. on Sunday occurred the his- 
torical program. Mr. Arthur L. Sparrow, 
chairman of the board of trustees, pre- 
sided. There was the reading of the original 
warrant, which called the people to act on 


the organizing of the church a hundred 
years ago, by Dr. G. E. T. Ward. Mr. 
Kenrick told of certain historical back- 
grounds and associations of the beginning 
of the movement. Mr. Kenrick A. Spar- 
row read some of the old church docu- 
ments. The history of the church was 
given by Mrs. Bertha Cheney Ward. The 
Sunday school history was read by Mr. 
Henry K. Cummings, and the minister, 
Dr. Maier, gave the look at the future, a 
prophecy of what is ahead. The chorus, 
which furnished special music for the after- 
noon, was made up of Mrs. Pierce’s Sunday 
school class, garbed in old-time costumes. 
The orchestra was under direction of Mr. 
W. J. Cullum. 

The culminating service was held at 
7.30 on Sunday evening, with Dr. Maier in 
charge. The musical program was pre- 
sented by Mr. Warren at the organ and a 
chorus of twenty-five voices, directed by 
Mr. Cullum. Victor A. Friend, President 
of the General Convention, gave words of 
greeting and counsel, and presented the 
preacher, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Su- 
perintendent of the General Convention. 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of New York was 
to have been the Sunday evening preacher, 
but he was unable to be present, and Dr. 
Etz substituted for him, voicing the op- 
portunities and necessities of the church 
in the hundred years to come. 

The members of the anniversary com- 
mittee which worked for several months in 
formulating the plans and program for the 
anniversary were Mr. John Kenrick, chair- 
man, Arthur L. Sparrow, Henry K. Cum- 
mings, Dr. G. E. T. Ward, Harry H. Snow, 
and Mrs. Eunice Blood. 

Unique features which added interest to 
the happy anniversary occasion were the 
display of the ancient records and instru- 
ments of the church. The Orleans church 
has the record book containing the account 
of the organization of the society in 1833, 
and, though brief, the story of the actions 
of the church through the years that fol- 
lowed. The present John Kenrick, moder- 
ator of the town, and toastmaster at the 
banquet on Saturday evening, is the grand- 
son of Captain John Kenrick, one of the 
founders of the church, and who, as a lay 
preacher, served the new church as preach- 
er during the first year of its existence. 

* * 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual conference of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association will be held in the Uni- 
tarian church in Omaha, Neb., October 
16, 17 and 18. 

Among the speakers will be Rev. Charles 
A. Wing of Denver, Colo., who will give 
the address at the Judy Foundation ser- 
vice on Monday evening; Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 
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Buying Campaigns and the Stern Realities of Life 


E are so much interested in the possible success 
of the National Recovery Administration, 
and so very eager to see the realization of 

that success in a fully employed and well paid nation 
of workers, that we should like to be able to.shout 
Hurrah and add our yea to every new pronouncement 
of the recovery administrator. Indeed, we can add 
our enthusiastic approval to General Johnson’s dec- 
laration that what we need in this crisis is ‘justice 
and common sense, patience, a sincere and long-suffer- 
ing effort to understand the other fellow’s troubles and 
problems, and a whole-hearted attempt to help him 
solve them.” 

When, however, the General announces dog- 
matically that the public “must buy to the full of its 
reasonable and prudent needs,” we are forced to pause 
and take stock of the whole situation. Speaking of 
the increased bill for wages and the possible increase of 
wages to individual workers, General Johnson said: 
“Wages must come out of sales.”’ “The more sales 
the more wages.”’ 

Now, let’s see how this works. We are in need of 
a new automobile. Our old car has been driven the 
equivalent in miles of more than twice around the 
world. General Johnson advises us to buy now. 
Certainly, considering our business, the new car would 
be classed as a reasonable and a prudent need. Yet 
there is no reasonable or prudent way by which we can 
at present acquire this much-needed new car. If 
we were just a trifle more courageous or less cautious, 
less strong-minded or more feeble-minded, whatever 
you wish to call it, we should make some salesman 
happy by buying that car now. In so doing we 
should mortgage our income far into the future. 
This income, incidentally, is considerably above the 
highest minimum set by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. We are therefore at a complete loss to 
see how the general public can possibly give adequate 
response to General Johnson’s challenge to buy. 

Suppose, however, there is an unprecedented re- 
sponse to the recovery administrator’s request, sup- 
pose the country experiences a record breaking wave of 
buying. What then? Much of it will be the same old, 
unwise, artificially stimulated instalment buying. 
This will mortgage the incomes (purchasing power) of 
more than a majority of the wage earners. In a very 


short time the salaries of these earners will be com- 
pletely signed up. The resultant crippling of pur- 
chasing power will, if it comes to pass, provide an 
economic shock of the first magnitude. In this situa- 
tion we see a very real, a very great danger to the pro- 
tram of the National Recovery Administration. 

If the success of our national economy is de- 
pendent upon a sustained nation-wide buying power, 
as is so generally agreed, then the realization of that 
success can be brought about only by a distribution of 
the profits of industry far wider than the National 
Recovery Administration has planned. 

The highest minimum wage scale under the blan- 
ket recovery code is $15.00 per week, or $780.00 per 
year. Now let us assume that every married man em- 
ployed receives twice the minimum income prescribed 
by the code, $1,500.00 per year. Just how those 
people who have two, or three, or four children are to 
fulfil their patriotic duty by buying all that they 
reasonably and prudently need, is utterly beyond our 
power to conceive. Indeed, from long and intimate as- 
sociation with honest and thrifty middle class wage and 
salary earners, we are forced to say, respectfully but 
firmly, ‘‘General Johnson, it can’t be done.” 

One of the main difficulties with this whole recov- 
ery scheme lies in the simple fact that American busi- 
ness wants to recover its former scale of profits, and the 
National Recovery Administration seems to be or- 
ganized with that purpose in view. We do not ques- 
tion the sincere desire of the leaders to benefit the 
country generally. We do believe, however, that these 
leaders are suffering from a serious blind spot. This 
appears to us in the fact that neither business nor 
governmental leaders have recognized yet that the 
pre-depression scale of profits is not compatible with a 
decent wage scale (t. e., purchasing power) for anything 
like the majority of earners. 

In a word, the orthodox and accepted capital 
charge on industry and business is too high. It is so 
high that the laboring man does not stand: a show of 
getting his just deserts. Now almost any smart 
bookkeeper could probably come along and prove by 
statistics that this thesis is wrong. The truth of the 
old saw, “There are two kinds of lies, damned lies 
and statistics,’ would be well demonstrated by such a 
performance, when one recalls that in our palmiest 
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days of prosperity a third of our people were living be- 
low the level of decent subsistence. If further proof 
of our thesis is called for it may be had on inquiry 
from any clergyman who has had intimate contact 
with scores of working people who have had to strug- 
gle and worry almost beyond the limits of human en- 
durance to provide decent homes for their children and 
to educate those children, and that long before the 
depression came over the horizon. 

Now we are not so foolish as to expect that the 
National Recovery Administration will be able to 
abolish all of the long standing unjust inequalities in 
the first month of its existence. What we do have a 
right to expect, and what we yet hope for, is that the 
leaders before they push this buying campaign very 
long will make an honest investigation, from the work- 
ers’ point of view, into whether or not the wages paid 
are anywhere near equal to the buying that is being 
urged upon the earners. We venture also to hope that 
there will be enough courage and unselfishness in the 
ranks of the ‘high command” to honestly question 
the right of capital to continue to take the lion’s share 
of the profits of industry. 


* x 


MILK: A TALE OF THE EMBATTLED FARMERS 


AM just going over to Jim’s place to get this milk 
separated,” said the unshaven young truck driver. 
“Don’t bother, Buddy,” replied the picket, “we 

will separate it for you.” ‘Yeah, we separate milk 
from its cans,” said another as he poured a can of 
milk into the ditch. In less time than it takes to tell 
it the load was “spilled”? and the pickets waved the 
driver on. The victim smiled grimly as he said to his 
captors: “Well, it wasn’t of much value anyway, so 
what the hell! I’ll go home and shave and try to get 
some rest; I have been on picket duty for eighteen 
hours.” The pickets looked foolish for a moment, 
and finally one spoke up, “Why didn’t you go the 
back way?” Just then another picket joined the 
party. He knew the driver and his status, and soon 
the misunderstanding was cleared up. “Well, we got 
to keep the milk from going through,” said the leader 
of the party half apologetically. 

So it goes. The embattled New York farmers, 
desperate, poorly organized, inexperienced in in- 
dustrial conflict, are fighting among themselves, run- 
ning foul of the laws, and probably will get nowhere. 

Driving across eastern New York last week we saw 
crossroads lined with pickets, and trucks being con- 
voyed by state troopers. We talked with farmers who 
told us the story of the futile struggles in which 
property was destroyed and human life endangered, 
all to no good end. 

The fundamental difficulty in the situation lies in 
the poor organization of the farmers. Observing the 
unnecessary mistakes and the futile conflicts, one is 
forced to the conclusion that the dairy farmer now is 
where the industrial trade unionist was seventy-five 
or a hundred years ago. This is to be seen clearly in 
the manner in which the milk strike proceeded, spread- 
ing from county to county, but never, apparently, 
having the whole-hearted or 100 per cent support of 
the farmers in any one locality. 

The Dairymen’s League did not join in the strike 
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for reasons which, we suppose, it believed to be good 
and sufficient. The League stand of course embit- 
tered the striking farmers just in proportion as it 
weakened their cause, which was not a little. 

As we go to press word comes from the news 
agencies of wholesale arrests, of impaneling of grand 
juries to hear evidence, and possibly to bring indict- 
ment to those responsible for the disorder and de- 
struction of property. Perhaps this is all necessary in 
the struggle for better things. Wedo not think so, nor 
do we blame the farmer for the present situation. 

The peaceable state of things and the good feeling 
between the milk producer and the distributor in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts is an indication of 
what might have been, and what might yet be, in 
New York. This happier state of affairs in the Com- 
monwealth is due in no small part to the fact that in 
Massachusetts the Milk Board has carried out a real 
and continuous policy of passing along to the farmer a 
fair proportion of what the consumer pays for his 
milk. 

We recommend to the New York State Milk 
Board a careful study of the Massachusetts board’s 
policies. 


* * 


IT IS ALSO THE LAND OF THE FREE 


STRIKE is on. Strikers picket. Orators 

harangue. Strikers and non-strikers engage in 

controversy. Hot-headed zeal begets violence. 
The police “preserve order” at the expense of liberty. 
Injunctions, arrests, and unjust jailings increase bit- 
terness. A conscientious objector is denied citizenship. 
Discriminatory laws are proposed and sometimes 
passed. Hysterical patriotic societies try to block 
progress in the name of the revolutionary fathers. 
These things all happen again and again in the “land 
of the Pilgrim’s pride.” But wherever heats of pas- 
sion or clouds of prejudice threaten to destroy our 
ancient heritage of “liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness” and our freedom of conscience or speech, the 
American Civil Liberties Union is present to register in- 
telligent objection and to defend those rights. This 
is not because the-police and the courts and the capi- 
talists are particularly cussed, or because the Civil 
Liberties people are overly righteous. It is simply be- 
cause governmental power and long established and 
entrenched self-interest tend to grow more powerful 
and more deeply entrenched at the expense of human 
rights, and because there are intelligent and courageous 
men and women who are willing to sacrifice to pre- 
vent this vicious tendency from destroying the measure 
of democracy which is now ours. 

The inspiring story of a year of such fine activity 
is told in the Civil Liberties Union annual report which 
is just out, and a summary of which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. The report appears under the caption, 
“Land of the Pilgrim’s Pride.’ Its authors might 
with some degree of truth have called it ‘The Land of 
the Free,” for this land will continue to be not only 
the “land of the free’ but also the “home of the 
brave,’’ as long as there are men and women like our 
Civil Liberties friends courageous enough and intelli- 
gent enough to defy popular wrath in defence of the 
rights of the atheist and the communist as well as 
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those of the college professor and the clergyman. 
The American Civil Liberties Union is an able 
guardian of our freedom. It deserves not only our 
hearty approval but also our substantial support. 
* * 


DR. DIEFFENBACH TO THE TRANSCRIPT 


HE announcement that Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
is to conduct a new department, ‘Religion To- 
day,” for the Saturday edition of The Boston 

Evening Transcript is in itself a significant fact in ‘‘Re- 
ligion Today.” For fifteen years Dr. Dieffenbach 
edited The Christian Register in an effective, stimulat- 
ing manner, which commanded attention of a high 
order in the world of religious journalism. Through a 
combination of circumstances over which no one in- 
dividual had control this relationship was broken the 
early part of the current year. The Register rejoices 
that this new department in The Transcript will give 
the opportunity for Dr. Dieffenbach’s quick and ob- 
serving mind to collect the news of religion and add 
his fearless interpretations. We venture to suggest 
that many a person to whom The Transcript does not 
usually go will find a way to get the Saturday evening 
edition primarily to read what is bound to be a pun- 
gent and exceedingly important department. What 
profound changes are taking place in the world of re- 
ligion and ethics. Far more powerful than we may 
realize are the swift-flowing currents of opinion whose 
nature and direction it will be the duty of Dr. Dieffen- 
bach to acquaint the readers of The Transcript with. 
Those who have been readers of ‘“The Churchman 
Afield” in The Transcript and familiar with The Chris- 
tian Register under Dr. Dieffenbach’s editorship will 
follow the department with a keen interest for a study 
in contrasts. 

In short, The Register is glad indeed to see Dr. 
Dieffenbach back in the field of “religious journalism.” 
It congratulates The Transcript and its readers. 

Our best wishes to the new department and its 
editor.—Signed editorial by Earl C. Davis in the Chris- 
tian Register. 


We add our own congratulations to the Transcript 
and to Dr. Dieffenbach. We know something about 
the burden that he bore so buoyantly and so ably for 
fifteen years. He is a competent journalist and a 
good fellow, and any paper in the country might well 
consider itself lucky to get hold of him. 


x O* 


WHY BE MORAL? 


AID a discouraged and disgruntled man to us the 
other day: “Why try to be square when great 
corporations skillfully avoid their moral obliga- 

tions? Even though they are legally moral many 
such organizations are in fact dishonest and avaricious 
_and heartless.”’ 
We reminded him that the NRA is bringing pres- 
sure to bear on corporations to make them fulfill their 
duties. This, however, did not answer his question. 
The answer to this question is as old as the ques- 
tion. If organized groups are immoral the more 
reason you and I should be moral; if such institutions 
are dishonest and heartless the more reason for us to 
be honest and generous. Institutions have always 
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lagged behind the needs of men. The world looks for 
its salvation to individual men, and justly so, for in- 
dividuals, not institutions, have always led the world 
to better things. Individual men have always been 
the means of reforming wayward, protesting institu- 
tions. Individual men, true to their highest ideals, 
loyal to their noblest dreams, have refused to submit 
to the unmoral inertia and the immoral cruelty of 
either old, deep-rooted, selfish institutions or new, 
raw, ruthless, organizations. And so from time to 
time the efforts of such individuals have made the 
world better. This has happened again and again 
through many generations. 

The salvation of our present world, owr salvation 
from chaos and selfishness, waits on the moral loyalty 
of the individual man. This is not an easy answer to 


this old question, but it is a sound one. 
* * 


BEHOLD THE POOR STUPID BEAST! 


UR Southern friends have encountered a new and 
strange difficulty in their cotton reduction 
campaign. Many farmers report that they are 

having great difficulty in getting their mules ‘‘to act 
right”’ while ploughing up the cotton. Now, “acting 
right” in this particular instance consists in having 
the mule walk on the cotton plants. For many gen- 
erations the Southern mules have been trained not to 
walk on the cotton. In his dumb way the mule has 
learned that cotton is something of value, something 
which ought not to be destroyed. Since he hasn’t the 
marvelous intelligence of man it is hard for the mule 
quickly to adapt himself to the notion that cotton is 
something to be trampled and ploughed under the 
ground. It takes human ingenuity and human in- 
telligence to discover the virtue of destroying cotton 
in a world in which people are naked, and burning 
wheat while people are hungry. 
IN A NUTSHELL 


Dr. Henry Baetjer, pioneer X-ray experimenter 
of Johns Hopkins University and Hospital, adopted 
as his principle “not to spare his own body. The 
result was tremendous progress for others and untold 
physical misery for himself.’ Dr. Baetjer died the 
other day after seventy operations and long drawn out 
agony, but devoted to his work to the very end. 
“For all thy saints who from their labors rest,” Thy 
name, O God, be blessed! 


“The important thing isn’t having the most up- 
to-date equipment in your shop, it is arranging that 
equipment so that the greatest amount of first-class 
work can be done with what you have,” said the 
foreman of our composing room as he rearranged his 
imposing stones and type cases. Good sound philos- 


ophy! 


We are in hearty agreement with Charles F. 
Banning, who writes in the Baptist World, “Friendships 
are better than battleships, and they never become 
obsolete.” 


The domestic effect of an unwise foreign policy 
may seriously cripple the best of domestic policies. 
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Anent the Proposed Declaration of Faith 


John Murray Atwood 


Wea N the first years of my ministry I had a memor- 

S Bl able conversation with Dr. J. H. Tuttle of 
Minneapolis about receiving people into the 
2 fellowship of the church. Should we take in 
es who wanted to unite with us but found difficulty 
with some part of the letter of our confession of faith? 
I shall never forget one of his frank assertions in that 
connection, as he gave me a characteristic, searching 
look (as if to see how I took it): “Why, I would take 
in anyone who believed in endless punishment, if he 
wanted to come into my church.” I never knew a 
more thorough-going Universalist than Dr. Tuttle, 
and that remark indicated the inclusiveness of his 
spirit. He emphasized that what was essential and 
what attracted men and women to a church was the 
spirit of its ministry, not the letter of its creed. A 
person, moreover, might manifest by his work and the 
interests he served an attitude which quite belied the 
theological doctrines and phrases to which through 
religious training he was nominally in bondage. What 
was all important was his spirit and attitude. 

The proposed declaration of faith which is to 
come before the next session of the General Convention 
attempts to recognize this. It says that “the bond of 
fellowship in this Convention shall be,” not a confes- 
sion of any doctrine, but “a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Christ revealed it and cooperate in 
establishing the kingdom for which he lived and died.” 
In this statement we are undertaking to assert that the 
primary thing in religion is a way of living in fidelity 
to one’s best conscience and the promotion of the 
common good, and that devotion to this is what holds 
us together, as it actually does. In what communion 
will anyone find greater latitude of belief than there is 
within the Universalist Church? Any reading of 
“Reactions” emphasizes this. We have Trinitarians 
(a few) and Unitarians, ‘Bible Universalists” and be- 
lievers in the divine revelation of universal literature, 
humanists and theists, those who regard Jesus as su- 
perhuman and those who deem him a man, those who 
believe in the supernatural and those who do not, and 
so on. 

Has such radical difference in belief been 
divisive? Well, some brothers may have attempted 
to make differences in theological thought and inter- 
pretations a reason for bidding those who disagreed 
with them, or with what they held were the traditions 
of the fathers, to get out of the church, or have threat- 
ened, if these remained, to go out themselves. But 
surely experience has taught us that, whatever their 
motives, they were mistaken. They did not speak for 
the wholechurch. We have learned this—have we not? 
—that within the fellowship of this church we can state 
our convictions, discuss them and disagree, and yet to- 
gether be whole-heartedly in earnest in doing the one 
thing needful. This is the liberty of our faith, which 
in no way jeopardizes or sacrifices its great mission. 
Quite otherwise. 

There have been some sarcastic comments, 
both in relation to this declaration of faith and the 
proposed Free Church, about unity of purpose. Dr. 


Perkins in his articlé on the Free Church answered the 
authors of these, but since they continue repeating 
the same objections one wonders whether they really 
took the trouble to read what he wrote. It reminds 
me of the remark of a progressive woman, widow of 
one of our ministers (Mrs. J.S. Fall), who was a parish- 
ioner in one of my first parishes. The question had 
been raised whether I should repeat a certain sermon. 
“Oh, Mr. Atwood,” she said, ‘‘preach it again. They 
don’t get it. They don’t get it.”” So I would say to 
Dr. Perkins: ‘Publish your article again. They don’t 
get it.”’ But surely no one can be so obtuse in his 
perceptions or so stubborn in his insistence on his 
views as to miss the paramount significance of the 
fact that when a great body of people who differ 
widely in many of their beliefs, yet go to the same 
churches, worship and work amicably together because 
united in the same great object of helping men to. 
make a better world and to possess a richer life, it is a 
sign of grace (to use an old meaningful word). | 

We do not need to be distressed by this great 
variety of belief among us. By all means let men assert | 
their ideas, oppose one another, argue and disagree, if 
they must. Is it evidence of cake? Nay, but oft 
strength, 7f in spite of our disagreements we can still | 
confess to one common purpose and be forever united | 
in the service of that purpose. Oh, for a church that 
asks no one to make any doctrinal professions, no one) 
to surrender any personal convictions, but insists on! 
just one primary thing as the bond of union—the com- 
mon aim to obey the highest and help men everywhere 
to the fuller life! That is what is sought in this dec-} 
laration of faith. 

As to just how this purpose shall be formulated in 
words, it is not to be expected that we will readily 
agree. I do not think the members of the committee 
are sticklers for any particular phraseology. The re-4 
ported statement uses the classic phrases that haved 
come down from Jesus and the Sermon on the Mount.| 
~ Harry Canfield declares that such an expression) 

“the will of God as Jesus reveals it”’ gives him “th e| 
jitters!” We should not want to uphold any formulay 
that was liable to produce such effects on anyone 
least of all on Dr. Canfield, who deserves from his} 
brethren and all only the best. However, I have a 
better opinion of Dr. Canfield than I have of his exe-4} 
gesis in this connection. It is true that some people 
say when a tragedy happens, ‘‘It was the will of God.’ | 
That use of the phrase, however, is entirely different 4) 
in its significance from that in the expression, “to da} 
the will of God.” That has meant and always willl 
mean to most people the same as obeying the voice of} 
your best (qua Christian) self or conscience. 

The clause, “as Jesus revealed it,’’ however, ]} 
think with Dr. Canfield could well be omitted. Ii} 
imposes a limitation which Jesus himself, as I appre} 
hend his spirit, would never have enjoined, and thrust) 
needlessly before one the question as to what wail 
Jesus’ revelation of the will of God, on which there willl! 
be the greatest diversity of opinion and which no on¢ 
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nize the spiritual leadership of Jesus and are thus in 
accord with the spirit of his life and ministry. 

The specific avowal of faith “in God as Eternal 
Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the su- 
preme worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, and in the 
power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God,” is not an effort to formulate a creed. It is 
rather an attempt to declare the spiritual truths and 
forces which out of our experience we have dis- 
covered to be most effective in helping us to accom- 
plish our purpose. This statement of faith is not in- 
tended as a condition for fellowship. It is explicitly 
so affirmed: “neither this nor any other formulary 
shall be imposed as a creedal test.” As Dr. Perkins 
well said, “it is something to work with rather than 
something to stand for.” ‘To this end ”—the ful- 
fillment of our aim—‘‘we avow our faith.” I am 
personally quite sympathetic with the desire Dr. Can- 
field expressed that a new statement of faith should 
avoid assertions of a theological nature. But this 
declaration can hardly be considered in any way 
theological. 

Take the first affirmation: There is no assertion 
that there is a God of the universe, or that He has 
certain attributes, but there is the asseveration of trust 
in Eternal Love—in that God. The theist will natu- 
rally and inevitably associate that with his personal 
conceptions, but I do not see how the most radical 
humanist needs to stumble at it. 

Exception will be taken by not a few to the as- 
sertion of faith ‘‘in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil.’’ They will say, 
“How foolish to talk of overcoming all evil when, after 
all these years and centuries of Christian and religious 
effort, there is so much crime, so much inhumanity, so 
many failures, so many disillusionments, so much 
spiritual and moral regression amid our material 
progress. Is not this just religious romanticism and 
sentimentalism?”’ Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr in his re- 
cent very able, thought-provoking work, ‘Moral 
Man and Immoral Society,” has told us how vain it 
is for man to trust to religious idealism to effect social 
justice. In a salient and quite paradoxical passage 
he says (p. 81): “Without the ultra-rational hopes 
and passions of religion no society will ever have the 
courage to conquer and attempt the impossvble (italics 
ours); for the vision of a just society is an impossible 
one, which can be approximated only by those who 
do not regard it as impossible. The truest visions 
of religion are illusions, which may be partially realized 
by being resolutely believed. For what religion be- 
lieves to be true is not wholly true, but ought to be 
true; and may become true if its truth is not doubted.” 

This, if true, is rather hard on enlightened in- 
dividuals, like Dr. Niebuhr himself, who have dis- 
covered that these hopes and faiths of man are fixed 
on illusions. They cannot have belief in illusions and 
are thus, according to his own argument, bereft of 
power—a sort of penalty for too much intelligence. 

But is it true? Is it not worth while that some 
of us, who still believe what we think we have learned 
in our experience, should affirm that, in the long strug- 
gle with the evil of man, with the ever-insurgent rise 
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of his primal passions, that lust for pelf and place and 
power bound up with his social customs, his business 
methods, his political practices, his governmental 
policies, there is just one thing on which we can surely 
rely, not simply to curb his unsocial tendencies but to 
win him to a better way—the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit? We can elaborate on this, 
theologize, point out that this is the very essence of 
the power of God, only known and felt and made ef- 
fective when translated into life, made flesh as in 
Jesus. But there is no theologizing in this statement 
of faith; there is simply the declaration of trust in this 
power. Do we still believe as did the late Charles F. 
Dole that this spiritual force (in man)—which im- 
plicitly accents human responsibility—is potent every- 
where, in Russia, India, Germany and America, if 
only men dare rely on it? If so, is it not supremely 
important that we Universalists reaffirm our faith in 
it at this present juncture of affairs? 
* * * 
EARTH NOT ENOUGH* 
Robert Whitaker 
Earth not enough for man; however mortal, 
Still something more; 
Whatever length of years, life but a portal, 
An open door; 
The years but moments, and time’s every phase 
An introduction to eternal ways. 


Earth not enough for work; the hands’ creation 
Too transient here, 

Save as the momentary revelation, 
Distant, yet near, 

Of something that this scaffolding outlines 

On whose perfection a far glory shines. 


Earth not enough for thought; the outward soaring 
Of waking mind 

Too vast, and too resistless, for the shoring 
By flesh defined; 

Earth, ocean, air, still but the eagle’s nest, 

The total universe its quickening quest. 


Earth not enough for faith; man’s long endeavor 
Beyond the seen, 

Claiming the yet invisible forever, 
Hunger more keen 

The more it feeds upon the yet to be, 

And holds fulfillment evermore in fee. 


Earth not enough for love; all, all too fleeting 
To satisfy. 

Hardly the longest love more than a greeting, 
And a good-by; 

Always the shadow of a passing there 

Before the dawn has touched the topmost stair. 


Earth not enough: toils, troubles, triumphs pointing 
The long, long way; 
Our doubts the present’s but imperfect jointing 
From what we say 
To what we know, through all imperfect seeing, 
The deathless witness of our inmost being. 
Los Gatos, California. 


*Just before we left Los Angeles a friend gave me the ‘‘Whit- 
aker Arms” on a hammered plate. The motto upon this to me 
hitherto unknown design reads, Non Sufficit Orbis, which I take 
to mean, ‘The earth is not enough.’”’ ‘‘Arms” mean little to 
me, but the motto means much. R. W. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
VII. By the Back Door* 5 


Johannes 


eq ACK doors may look out on nature treasures 
\¢ PQ which are inexhaustible. At least back doors 
i.) in the country almost always, and back doors 
in the city sometimes, do. Who was it that 
said that any square foot of turf contained material 
enough for a man to concentrate on all his life? 

In this lecture I shall attempt to mention briefly 
various fields of nature study which we have neither 
time nor the training to go into thoroughly. 

For illustration I shall take the back door at the 
Little Hill Farm, and shall stick to it no matter how 
tempted I may be to go around to the two front doors 
or to our side porch. 

I am sitting at my porch desk, which once did 
duty in an art school, and I wonder if an art student 
on Stuart Street or Newbury Street, Boston, ever had 
material to work with equal to mine. 

At my feet is the gravel road. I reach down and 
pick up a handful of the material that Tiny drew up 
out of the creek bed two years ago. They are building 
the state road that runs up our valley out of this 
material, and expect to bind it down next summer 
with amosite. 

As interesting a thing as we have on our place is 
the gravel road. Probably this gravel is the oldest 
thing that we can seein the backyard. There are trees 
a hundred years old, but their age is nothing in com- 
parison with the age of the sand and stones in the 
gravel. They are thousands of years old. Great ice 
sheets twenty-five thousand, fifty thousand, years ago 
ground the rocks to pieces and carried immense 
quantities of the stone and stone dust along with them. 
Up in the valley where our farm lies, two agencies 
have made our gravel. Our glacier—just think, we 
once had a glacier on our farm—our glacier did part 
of the work and Stony Creek did the rest. When 
Stony Creek is high we can hear not only the rush and 
roar of the water but the pounding of stones that the 
water carries along. This rolling and smashing the 
stones together has worn them round and smooth. 
Not all of them are glacial drift. Some have been 
broken off of our bed-rock by the water and carried 
down. In the gravel we have sandstone and limestone, 
pieces of flint and quartz, and bits of shale, which is a 
soft rock that crops out on our hills. If any one bit 
could speak what a story it could tell of slow, steady 
movement for ages on the glacier, of enormous power 
at work scooping out places for lakes or building hills, 
or, in more recent times, a story of experiences with 
Stony Creek. 

I must not linger on the gravel road, for there is a 
great list of things I must mention, and then I shall 
not tell all, for, look as best I may, I shall not be 
able to see half or a quarter of what is in plain sight 
from the back door. 

A beautiful soft rippling sound strikes my ear, 


*Parts of a lecture delivered at Ferry Beach, Me., at the 
1933 Institute of the General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church. 


and I turn part way around at my desk, and I see the 
sun shining on trickling water falling from an iron 
pipe into a concrete tub, and the whole surface of the 
water in the tub is dancing from the constant falling, 
and by night and day it makes music. There is 
nothing much more restful and soothing than the 
sound of rippling water. This water opens up the 
whole subject of springs and wells. Up on the higher 
hills there were rains, and the rains made rivulets, 
and some of these rivulets went under ground and 
struck rock along which they flowed until they came 
out again into the sunshine as springs. Our rivulets 
went into fissures in the rocks and flowed along until 
they came to a great deep underground hollow which 
they turned into an underground reservoir of cold pure 
water. That happened somewhere up above our farm 
we know, or the water would not flow for us summer 
and winter without fail. We know, too, that it was a 
deep underground cistern, for the water never stops 
even where there is no rain for weeks and when all 
other springs around dry up. We know the reservoir 
is in the rock, for, when a man drilled the well, his drill 
went through five feet of surface soil, through fifty 
feet of clay and then twelve feet into the bedrock 
before he struck water. If that flowing well could 
talk what tales it also could tell. I am not sure but 
what it is always trying to talk, and does tell us deep, 
true, pure, interesting things about life in the ocean, 
in the clouds, in the storm, in the rivulet, and all 
about the great underground cisterns and wells. I 
remember a psalm that says, “The rain also filleth the 
pools.’ And then, almost as if he were deeply moved 
by things he could not put down, the psalmist wrote, 
“They go from strength to strength, every one that 
trusteth in thee.”’ 

But what is that on the water? Some more of 
that green scum that the Madame is always dipping 
out and throwing away? Surely you are not going to 
talk about green scum? Why not? That green 
scum is my great, great, great (oh, ever so many 
greats) grandfather. If one does it modestly and 
artistically one surely can be permitted to boast of 
his great ancestors. And it is entirely proper here, for 
all of you had a green scum great grandfather, and a 
green scum great grandmother I was going to say, but 
that is not so. There were no grandmothers, and the 
green scum grandfathers took care of all the new arri- 
vals in the green scum family. 

Far back in the history of the world, after mil- 
lions of years of fire, water came, and steam and hiss- 
ing and terrific explosions, and after millions of years 
of that, boiling oceans and water spouts, things cooled 
off a little, and one day a more momentous thing 
happened than all the fires and floods that had hap- 
ai before—a little green scum appeared on some 
pool. 

Green scum is made up of hundreds of plants 
which consist of a single cell. These cells reproduce 
by dividing when they are in the water, and by a single 
cell called a spore when the pond dries up. If I lift 
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the scum from the well and throw it on the ground all 
the little plants die, but a spore can live without water. 
The green scum—pond scum it is called—belongs to 
a family of plants called algae. The large brown sea- 
weed is an alga. One of our ministers, once president 
of St. Lawrence, who lived to a great age, Alpheus 
Baker Hervey, was a specialist in marine algae and 
wrote a book on “The Algae of Bermuda.’’ So by 
the back door, as the water ripples in the sun and the 
green scum floats to the surface, both water and scum 
are saying things about this dear old man who loved 
life so much, who helped many a boy to love life and 
get started in life, and who was absolutely sure that 
all of his work in science was a part of his work of re- 
ligion. And he was proud of his great grandfather 
alga—for alga was a pioneer. The first life that 
settled in our valley is something to think about. The 
first life that discovered America is something tre- 
mendous to think about. But alga was the first life 
there ever was. Adam and Eve have credit they are 
not entitled to. And yet the Adam and Eve story is 
beautiful and helpful because it says, ““God saw all 
that He had made and behold, it was very good.” 
So it was with the first algae. 

It is a green world that I look out upon from my 
desk at the back door. It is blue up above, with 
great white fleecy clouds, but down on the earth I 
look in three directions, north, east and west, and it is 
all green, and if I were out in front I would look off 
on other green hills and green fields to the south. 
To the right it is down hill, and I see the flower garden, 
and over that the fruit trees, and over the fruit trees a 
dense thicket along Stony Creek, in which slender 
white ashes rise up above everything except the big 
elm, which is as far as we can see. To the left across 
the gravel road the ground goes up quite steep. There 
is green grass, short now, for the hay was cut there 
some days ago, old apple trees, and then the tip-top of 
the green woods up near the Summit road. Straight 
ahead of me as I write is the triangle that we drive 
around, with iris, and gladioli, and hollyhocks, and 
cosmos, and lilies, and peonies, to look at in season, 
against the background of the most enormous elder- 
berry bush I ever saw. It could furnish elderberry 
wine for all Beards Hollow, but we never have had 
any of it for ourselves. Back of the elderberry are 
enormous red barns, and beyond the barns more green 
wooded hills. 

I have not told half of the green things we can see 
from the back door. It is even quite green in the 
gravel road. Charlie cut out all the weeds after we 
came up, and the Madame and I have pulled dandelion 
_ and plantain, quack and chickweed, and tried vainly to 
pull dock, but still the gravel road is green. Some of 
the green we leave for a rabbit, Beulah Cottontail, a 
cousin of Molly Cottontail, and for a number of her 
brothers and sisters. There is a flat spreading weed 
that Beulah is fond of, and we leave it to suggest that 
she do not take a bite out of the gladioli or strip the 
tall stalks of the lilies. Iam afraid that Beulah is in- 
corrigible, for night and morning I see a swaying 
among the choice plants and I have to rush out. 

Now it is about all this green that I must say 
something. Take the grass. It is one of the most 
amazing and wonderful things in all nature. I confess 


with shame that my mental attitude toward some of 
the grasses has not been what that of a lecturer on 
natural history or would-be Christian gentleman 
should have been. I have felt hostility for the grasses. 
Among the Madame’s flowering plants and in our 
gravel road, the grass has reproved me for not doing 
more weeding. I almost detested it! And then when 
I have found that a single grass named quack could 
withstand a thousand gardeners like your editor, and 
two put ten thousand to flight, my musing on grass 
has become bitter. My mood changed when I read 
that interesting article on “Familiar Grasses and 
Their Flowers,” by Geske and Showalter, in ““The Book 
of Wild Flowers” of the National Geographic Society. 
Then I became almost a grass worshiper, especially 
when I looked at the illustrations in color from paint- 
ings by E.J. Geske. For example, he shows our famil- 
iar timothy, the best hay grass. It gets its name from 
Timothy Hansen of Maryland, who introduced it 
into the American colonies from England in 1720. 
Geske has magnified it and painted it. The heads or 
spikes of timothy are three or four inches long, and 
each head contains several hundred flowers. In the 
gravel road I see a dead weed and pick it up. I 
pulled it last night and left it to die in the sun of today. 
Tiny came along and I asked him what it was and he 
said, “summer grass.”” From Geske’s picture on my 
desk I identify it without doubt. It is “barnyard 
grass,” or “cockspur grass.” Sticking up through the 
barberry bushes I see the heads of three other beau- 
tiful grasses. I know the name of but one, ““Kentucky 
bluegrass.”” Without leaving my desk I can lean 
down and pull up a piece of quack. 

And what do the grasses near the back door say 
to me? Many different things. First the facts. 
“There are ten thousand species of us,” they say. 
“We can grow under the Equator and up within the 
Arctic Circle. The bamboo, twenty feet high, is the 
tallest grass. Wheat, oats, corn, rye, millet, are all 
grasses. There are places on the earth especially 
favorable for us—plains in Russia, prairies in the 
United States and Canada, pampas in South America, 
the veldt in Africa, hundreds and thousands of square 
miles where there is nothing but grass, and the elk 
and the antelope and the other creatures that live 
on it.” 

Few things of the vegetable world can stand out 
against grass. When prairie and forest meet, then we 
have a combat of giants. Left alone, probably the 
grass would outlast the forest. The grass can run out 
about everything else except the forest. Think of the 
strength of grass! It can hold up a bank better than 
any man-made construction. It can even tackle the 
shifting sand of the sea coast and hold it down. There 
is a grass, beach grass, planted for this very purpose in 
places where the sand threatens to engulf roads, 
gardens, villages. “He giveth grass for cattle and herb 
for the service of man,” says the Psalmist. It is lit- 
erally true. Civilization rests on grass. Our towering 
New York sky-scrapers are made of grass almost as 
much as the grass hut of the native Filipinos. It has 
been said that out of grass come “man’s bread and 
meat; many things good and most things sweet.” 

Showalter says: “Though of all plants the most 
common, the grasses are of all common plants the least 
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known.” Is there not in grass something worth 
studying? He also wrote: “Today, of all the plants 
that cover our earth, grasses rank second to none in 
importance. We may well say with Solon Robinson, 
‘Grass is king.’ ”’ 

With “Grass” as the subject, there was made not 
long ago one of the most successful films in the picture 
business. I heard the original lecture on which the 
film was based, given before the National Geographic 
Society in Washington, and published in the National 
Geographic Magazine. It was the story of the migra- 
tion, twice a year, of a primitive people in Asia to get to 
grass the entire population, with their ponies and 
cattle. Lofty mountains, rushing rivers, could not stop 
them. They had to reach the grass or the nation 
would perish. 

By the back door, also, I see hundreds of honey- 
bees, wasps, bumblebees, that come to get a drink or 
to pick up mud for a nest. He who knows bees knows 
one of the fascinating stories of nature. The butter- 
flies often flit across my line of vision, and I am just 
beginning to learn the names—hop merchant, red 
admiral, tiger, swallow tail, purple banded, mourning 
cloak, cabbage, roadside. There are spiders, too, in 
the house and outside. And in the rotten sill of the 
outside cellar door there are the enormous black ants 
that live in wood. The world of insects—what life, 
what movement, what variety, what color, what 
amazing intelligence, what a field for study! 

It is toward evening as I come back to my desk 
to finish this chapter. There they are! I knew they 
would come in time to creep into the story—Mr. Toad 
of Toad Hall, Sir William Toad, Lady Toad, young 
Ebenezer and Sally and baby Tommy Toad. Often 
we have six toads on the concrete by the back door, 
seeking the insects which are attracted by the kitchen 
lights. 

In another lecture I shall deal with the poor ants, 
spiders, beetles, wasps, moths, flies, caterpillars, mos- 
quitoes, centipedes, that are eaten. Here I eulogize 
the eaters. Yes, I am fond of the toads. They are 
among the most interesting creatures that come 
around. All this talk about their venom or their 
giving warts is nonsense. The toads are the gar- 
dener’s friend. Happy is the man who has his garden 
full of them. They save the plants from destructive 
bugs and worms. I hope some of you will be inspired 
to specialize in toads—find the long strings of eggs in 
the pond, care for them, watch the tadpoles develop, 
and eventually see a water creature turn into a land 
creature. So many of them come out sometimes that 
the country people think it has rained toads. 

On the porch by the back door, the toads sit pa- 
tiently waiting. I drop a dead fly near them. They 
are immobile. I drop another fly and they pay no 
attention, but let that fly move ever so little and it is 
done. They will eat nothing that does not move, and 
they will eat anything that they can swallow which 
does move. The tongue of the toad is fastened to the 
front of the mouth, it can be extended quite a distance 
and at the end is a sticky substance like that on fly- 
paper. It comes out like lightning and goes back as 
fast, and carries with it always the insect that is 
touched. 

There are garter snakes, salamanders, crows, 


enough in the world to keep down the toad population 
Let us be friends of toads. 


“More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take note of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him.” 


Ah, but can we be friends of toads and friends o: 
the snakes which swallow them, friends of fish and ot 
the kingfisher, friends of hawks and of the poor timor- 
ous little beastie that Burns wrote about so tenderly? 
By the back door we take long, long views of this sub- 
ject, and we know that we can. 

From the back door we see millions of leaves. 
My friend, Dr. Jefferson of New York, preached a 
sermon one spring upon the leaves. It was published 
afterward in his second book of nature sermons. He 
asked his people how many had ever considered the 
leaves—not merely looked at them but considered by 
holding the mind upon them until they could take in 
the beauty and meaning of a leaf. He said that the 
trouble was that there were so many leaves—482,000 
on one sugar maple, millions in Central Park, countless 
millions in the Hudson Valley, ‘more leaves on this 
one planet than there are stars in the depths of 
space.” 

From the back door I have countless millions of 
leaves to consider. It is a quiet day and the leaves 
are still, but inside every leaf there is marvelous ac- 
tivity. Some one has said that every leaf on the planet 
is a manufacturing plant. The sun is the power, the 
raw materials are water with mineral elements in it 
pumped up from the roots and something from the 
air that we breathe out of our lungs, the machinery is 
the green pulp in the leaf, the product is the starch 
needed for the food of the tree, and the by-product 
is the oxygen breathed out from the leaf. Having to 
depend on sun power instead of steam or electricity, 
the leaf has to put all of the surface possible toward the 
sun. Notice how leaves are arranged on trees. They 
are set to get all of the sunshine possible. Ann Bots- 
ford Comstock in one of her charming Cornell studies 
estimates that on a mature maple of vigorous growth, 
“there is exposed to the sun nearly half,an acre of 
leaf surface.”’ 

Before the starch of the tree can be used for food 
it has to be changed to sugar, and that change also 
takes place in the leaves. 

Dr. Jefferson quoted a sentence from Isaiah, 
“We all do fade as a leaf.’ At first it sounds sad ant 
hopeless. Dr. Jefferson points out that our fading 
like a leaf is a fact established by God for our good, 
and therefore not to be regretted or lamented. [I want 
to add to what he says the ‘statement that we can 
count ourselves fortunate if we do fade as a leaf 
For how does the leaf fade? It fades in beauty. It 
covers the autumn hills with glory. It renders thi 
mighty service when its practical work is ended, whe 
there is no more manufacturing to do and when the 
green machinery is withdrawn. All that is left in the 
leaf is useless so far as the work of the leaf factory i 
concerned, but that useless material glows with scarle 
and gold. Men travel hundreds of miles to see the 
hills when the leaves are getting ready to fall. 

There is no sadness in the autumn leaves. 
saying, “Cheer and farewell.”’ 


They pare 
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What a blessing to humanity it is when old folks 
go that way. A ripe old age, a beautiful old age, we 
call it. Some folks render their greatest service when 
active work is over and their lives shine with the tints 
of the autumn. 

What Lowell said of the maple leaf we say of them, 


“Every leaf intensely blossoming 
Makes the year’s sunset pale the set of day.” 


This is not all. No single day could be long 
enough to let us see it all. 
There is the sky above, the evening star, the great 


earth beneath at our feet, limitless beauty, quiet 
beauty, that feeds the soul. 

And then as we sit there conscious that we know 
only a little about it all but glad for it all, papa comes 
hopping along almost to my feet. Papa is a tame song 
sparrow after a bit of egg that I have dropped under a 
barberry bush, and after papa has eaten, he mounts to 
the very top of the nearest bush and there he sings 
his evening song. 

“Harth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God, 
But only he who knows, takes off his shoes.” 


Great Contemporary Figures 


Oliver Wendell 


Harold E. 


SSiOLMES returned to Harvard from the Civil 
War to enter Law School with the beginnings 
of a purpose, and the purpose bore fruit 
(after a short period of practice) in an in- 
structorship, followed by a lectureship and finally a 
professorship, in Harvard Law School. This, with the 
editing for three years of the American Law Review, 
and a good deal of writing, which culminated in his 
book on “The Common Law,” occupied him for twelve 
years. By this time he had already taken a clear 
stand on several issues of importance in the inter- 
pretation of Law. 

We might suppose he had reached the best pos- 
sible position from which, by training young lawyers, 
to advocate his views. But when he was offered a 
seat on the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 1882, 
just after he had reached a full professorship at the 
age of forty-one, he decided in favor of the bench. 
The decision cannot have been an easy one to make. 
He had derived from his study of Plato a deep con- 
fidence in education. The following words, for ex- 
ample, are really a paraphrase of Plato: “Education 
. ... lies mainly in the shaping of men’s interests 
and aims. If you convince a man that another way 
of looking at things is more profound, another form of 
pleasure more subtile, than that to which he has been 
accustomed—if you make him really see it—the very 
nature of man is such that he will desire the profounder 
thought and the subtiler joy. I say the business of a 
law school is not sufficiently described when you merely 
say that it is to teach law, or tomake lawyers. It is to 
teach law in the grand manner, and to make great 
lawyers. Our country needs such _ teaching very 
much.” We can see that Holmes had not minimized 
the dignity and value of the teacher’s work, though 
these words were not spoken till some years later. 
Yet he decided in favor of the Court, to the chagrin 
of some who thought a professorship at Harvard be- 
yond comparison with any other position. 

The explanation of this and other choices which 
it has fallen to Mr. Holmes to make is found in his 
sense of vocation. In this, as elsewhere in his con- 
victions, comes out the strongly ethical and spiritual 
influence of Emerson and of the whole group of noble 
men and women whose friendship was his birthright 
as a son of Oliver Wendell Holmes. This sense of 
vocation has found notable expression in some of his 


Holmes, Jr.—II 
B. Speight 


addresses, though always with a restraint that serves 
to add weight to his testimony. For example, at a 
Brown University Commencement he concluded a 
brief but beautiful speech by saying: ‘‘I care not very 
much for the form if in some way he (the student) has 
learned that he cannot set himself over against the 
universe as a rival god, to criticise it, to shake his fist 
at the skies, but that his meaning is its meaning, his 
only worth is as a part of it, as a humble instrument of 
the universal power. It seems to me that this is the 
key to intellectual salvation, as the key to happiness 
is to accept a like faith in one’s heart, and to be not 
merely a necessary but a willing instrument in working 
out the inscrutable end.’”’ (Collected Legal Papers, 
166.) At a dinner given in his honor by the Bar 
Association of Boston in 1900, soon after he became 
Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
Mr. Holmes referred to the day thirty-five years be- 
fore when his partner, Shattuck, went out to the Law 
School to tell him that in one hour the Governor would 
submit his name to the Council for appointment to 
the Supreme Court of the state if notified of his 
assent. He put into a single sentence what that news 
had meant. “It was a stroke of lightning which 
changed the whole course of my life.” And looking 
back on the eighteen years he had then spent on the 
bench, admitting that his duties had often required 
him to labor over “trifling or transitory matters,” 
that the thousand cases on which it had fallen to him 
to write the Court’s decision seemed little to show 
compared with the dreams with which he had taken 
up the task, he said: “The joy of life is to put out one’s 
power in some natural and useful or harmless way. 
There is no other. And the real misery is not to do 
this.” 

No man has fully experienced the sense of voca- 
tion until he has tested himself in lonely loyalty to 
the accepted task. I suppose many of us would think 
that the last man to feel such loneliness would be the 
representative, on the bench or at the bar, of the great 
system of social judgments which expresses, more or 
less perfectly, the will of society. Surely in admin- 
istering the law in any orderly society a man may feel 
that when he speaks he is supported by a great body 
of tradition and, as well, by all the powers and pre- 
rogatives of the community. There must, then, be 
some more than casual significance in such words as 
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these, spoken by Mr. Holmes in 1886: “I say to you 
in all sadness of conviction, that to think great 
thoughts you must be heroes as well as idealists. 
Only when you have worked alone—when you have 
felt around you a black gulf of solitude more isolating 
than that which surrounds the dying man, and in hope 
and despair have trusted to your own unshaken will 
—then only will you have achieved. Thus only can 
you gain the secret isolated joy of the thinker, who 
knows that, a hundred years after he is dead and for- 
gotten, men who never heard of him will be moving to 
the measure of his thought.”” The depth of feeling 
which is apparent in such words gives us a clue to the 
pioneer character of Mr. Holmes’s services to the law, 
and to these we must now return. 

To sum them up, we may say that Mr. Holmes 
took account in thoroughgoing and realistic fashion 
of the new interpretations of society which the evo- 
lutionary view of history introduced. For example, 
at the Harvard 250th Anniversary, he spoke of the 
agreement being developed among professors of law— 
modestly refraining from suggesting how much he had 
contributed to it—that it is not enough to send out 
students. who have only a rag-bag full of general 
principles. ‘“Io make a general principle worth 
anything’’—and here he voices the temper of modern 
thought and applies it to a realm which had been slow 
to give a welcome to modern ideas—“‘you must show 
in what way and how far it would be applied actually 
in an actual system; you must show how it has grad- 
ually emerged as the felt reconciliation of concrete 
instances. . . . Finally you must show its historic re- 
lations to other principles, of very different date and 
origin, and thus set it in the perspective without 
which its proportions will never be truly judged.” 
Of course, the value of the historical view, to the 
modern mind, is not in adding to the authority of an 
inherited principle, but in showing us that the past 
itself was what it was as a result of growth and change. 
The law has been called the government of the living 
by the dead, and to a considerable extent the past, 
which has given us our vocabulary and fixed the pat: 
terns of much of our conduct, must control the pres- 
ent. But what Mr. Holmes clearly saw, as a student 
of history from the modern point of view, was (to use 
his own words) that ‘‘the present has a right to govern 
itself so far as it can; and it ought always to be remem- 
bered that historic continuity with the past is not a duty, 
at 7s only a necessity.’ This far reaching statement 
being accepted—and we the more easily accept it be- 
cause Mr. Holmes did the lonely pioneer work years 
ago in commending it to a profession then disinclined 
to adjust itself to modern thought—we can see that 
ideally the law should rest on science instead of on 
tradition or vague sentiment or on ‘‘the fact that we 
never thought of any other way of doing things.” 
This Mr. Holmes repeats in another way when he says 
that “in these days the justification of a law can not 
be found in the fact that our fathers have always fol- 
lowed it. Jt must be found in some help which the law 
brings toward reaching a social end which the governing 
power of the community has made up its mind that it 
wants. . . . History is the means by which we meas- 
ure the power which the past has had to govern the 
present in spite of ourselves, so to speak, by imposing 


traditions which no longer meet their original end. 
History sets us free and enables us to make up our 
minds dispassionately whether the survival which we 
are enforcing answers any new purpose when it has 
ceased to answer the old.”’ (Collected Legal Papers, 
220) 

Now we of today face a future of even more rapid 
social change. Civilization, adopting the instru- 
mentalities of science, has made life very complex. 
The individual no longer stands in a simple rela- 
tionship to his means of livelihood, but is involved ina 


complex, impersonal, system which is affected by con- © 


ditions beyond any control he can exercise. The 
security and the very maintenance of civilization, 
thus organized, calls, as Mr. Holmes once said, 
“for great and combined intellectual efforts, instead of 
simple, uncoordinated ones,’’ in order that men may 
be fed and housed. A question of great moment, which 
Mr. Holmes faced before it became as acute as it is 
today, is the question whether the great instruments 
of the law can be at once safeguarded from unreasoning 
pressure from those who demand change in the interest 
of special groups, and flexible enough to serve us in 
our age when reason—that is, the free intelligence— 
rather than tradition must be our guide. Here at 
last, perhaps to your surprise, our consideration of 
Mr. Holmes is seen to be related to our study of the 
three men who have had so much to do with social 
change in our lifetime, Lenin, Mussolini, and Mac- 
Donald. Democracy exalts the reason, trusts human 
nature as fully as did Mr. Holmes when he said that 
if you can really make a man see which is the wiser 
course he will desire to follow it. If this is true, if 
reason is advancing and gradually replacing emotion- 
ally colored and self-centered opinion and prejudice, if 
there is that in men which responds to the appeal of 
the common good, we can go forward to face social 
change by organic growth. But supposing that does 
become the great hope sustaining social experiments, 
is such experiment to be defeated by the dead hand of 
tradition? It cannot be; for if conflict clarifies such 
an issue, the outcome may be delayed but cannot be 
indefinitely postponed—and that outcome will be the 
destruction—to our incalculable loss—of the great 
system of social control which we call the Law. In 
other words, we face ether the progress that rests on 
reason, achieved through the persuasive intelligence of 
high-minded leaders and the cooperation of high- 
minded citizens, or else the violent changes of revolu- 
tion such as we have witnessed (to the accompani- 
ment of death, violence, and loss of liberty) in Russia 
and Italy. 

Part of our gratitude to Mr. Justice Holmes 
should arise out of our perception that he has faced 
this issue and by skilful interpretation of law and its 
history, by fearless application of law in consonance 
with the essential faith of democracy in science and 
orderly change, by his personal example of calm 
and scientific, but yet youthfully eager, acceptance of 


the changed situation which distinguishes the modern . 


world from all earlier ages, has shown us the way 
both of sanity and of safety, both of steady preserva- 
tion of what reason adjudges to be good and of fear- 
less change where reason points the way to an in- 
telligently desired goal. 


seme moe 
Beliefs Commonly Held by Modern Christians 


By a Group of Congregational Ministers 


IV. Christianity Is a Religion 


The following article is one of six sections of the 
Statement Concerning Beliefs Most Commonly Held 
by Modern Christians. It is the work of a group of 
Congregational and Christian Ministers and was in- 
spired by “Re-Thinking Missions,” especially Part I. 
It is not written as a creed but as an aid to thought. 
In the highest sense it is a liberal document. It means 
that the leaders of the Orthodox Church have both 
vision and courage. The ability they show to look 
through form to content and to discard the false with- 
out harming the true in which too often it is encased 
arouses our enthusiasm. 


2 Xs development it has been in constant inter- 
o AD]| action with all aspects of human thought 
and life. It both influences and is influenced 
by the culture of which it is a part. Its efficacy is in 
proportion to the intimacy of its union with the other 
aspects of human life, and yet it fails if it yields to the 
demands of that life. It is in the world but not of 
the world, the chief embodiment of the tension in 
human life between the finite and the infinite, the 
fact and the ideal, the actual and the real. Religion 
is the fruit of the divine discontent of man in a world 
where he is not wholly at home yet where the scene 
of his life and labors is laid. 

Christianity has its founder, Jesus Christ, and its 
sacred tradition beginning with the scriptures. Its 
norm is to be discovered in the central meanings of 
Jesus’ teaching and life, meanings as to God, man 
and human destiny. The discovery and appropriation 
of these meanings is the continuing activity of the 
Christian religion. Jesus’ saying, “It is expedient 
for you that I go away. . . . When he the Spirit of 
Truth is come, he shall guide you into all the truth,” 
points to the fact that these meanings are not to be 
found in any final formulation, but are dynamic, 
being developed by the historic movement of thought 
and application through the inner leading of the Spirit. 

The Christian religion has its church, its doc- 
trine, its corporate worship and private devotions. The 
church is born of man’s need for fellowship in the 
spiritual life. That fellowship at its best gives occa- 
sion for a common experience of God and for the 
active leadership of the Spirit of God. Its business is 
the exposition and interpretation of the teachings of 
Jesus, the cultivation in its members of his spirit and 
way of life and the dissemination of the Christian faith 
throughout the world. The institutional forms of 
the church have virtue in so far as they make it useful 
in attaining these ends. The church as a spiritual 
fellowship is one, so far as that fellowship is real; 
variety in institutional form is not inconsistent with 
unity in fellowship, but the tendency of men to make 
their differences a practical denial of unity needs to 
be: counteracted by sincere efforts toward every form 
of cooperation that will make that unity real. 

The doctrine of Christianity is the formulated 
statement and exposition of its faith and life and hope. 
The ideas and intellectual climate of each age are 


COPA RISTIANITY is a religion. In its historic 
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appropriated and modified in these doctrinal con- 
structions. Christian doctrine is a process. Certain 
of its historic expressions are widely accepted; but vital 
Christian thinking, while following the historic de- 
velopment with profit, needs always direct relation to 
the life and thought of Jesus and is made real by the 
testimony of contemporary Christian experience. 
Doctrine is necessary because man is a rational being, 
and because the efficient communication of Christian 
meanings requires it. Doctrine apart from life is 
barren, and merely intellectual belief is fruitless; life 
without sound doctrine is beset by futility and indi- 
rection and lies open to disastrous error. Doctrine 
as the servant and instrument of Christian living is an 
important part of the Christian religion. 

Corporate worship is the realization of spiritual 
fellowship among Christians and the expression of a 
common experience of God which is the ground of that 
fellowship. Symbolic objects and acts significant of 
the Christian faith and life and of the divine presence 
contribute to that realization. The Lord’s Supper is 
the chief symbolic act; it brings the mind of the wor- > 
shiper to the person of Jesus. The broken bread and 
the wine remind us that his life was freely given and 
that his body was broken on the cross to fulfill his ser- 
vice of love to God and man. The common meal 
symbolizes the fact of Christian fellowship derived 
from a common participation in the spirit and purpose 
of which Jesus is the chief incarnation. The Lord’s 
Supper is an occasion for intimate personal communion 
with God; for realization of the universal Christian 
fellowship, and for renewed devotion to the ends for 
which Jesus lived, suffered, and died. The Cross is 
the most universal and most meaningful of symbolic 
objects because it signifies the sacrificial love which is 
the source of man’s salvation and the dynamic of his 
own life. 

Worship is the focus in which are brought to- 
gether all the interests of personal and social life to be 
clarified and reordered and vitalized with the divine 
purpose. Hymns, prayers, confessions of sin and of 
faith, declarations of purpose and hope, the scripture 
lesson and sermon and other appropriate acts carried 
on in the attitude of devotion, make worship a source 
of spiritual renewal and power. There must be in- 
tellectual integrity, personal earnestness, and a clear 
intention to carry the meanings of worship into the 
actual world of men. 

The corporate worship of the church is of inesti- 
mable value in awakening and developing the spiritual 
life, but each individual needs also to undertake its 
cultivation on his own initiative. By prayer and 
meditation; by reading of the scriptures and other 
literature of devotion; by study and reflection upon 
the truth and the deeper meaning of life; by honest 
moral self-appraisal and penitence and high resolve, 
the individual Christian finds the developing power 
to live and the deepening satisfactions of life. The 
actual world is so insistent in its pressure upon us that 
every one needs in such ways to make real his partici- 
pation in the spiritual order. 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


IV. Bergson on Morality and Religion 
Richard W. Boynton 


S| HEOLOGY is not an independent science, but 
®e3| is accustomed to derive its methods and 
S| particularly its basic assumptions from phi- 
fee) losophy. Thus an understanding of theologi- 
cal polemics is hardly possible without some knowledge 
of the philosophical background to which the dispu- 
tants are, sometimes unwittingly, making appeal. For 
example, the current controversies of theists and hu- 
manists could be assigned hardly more significance 
than mythological battles between the kites and 
the crows, were it not for profound differences of 
interpretation to be found in conflicting philosophies 
of the universe, ancient, modern, and contemporary. 

In his very remarkable book, “The Making of 
the Modern Mind,” Dr. John Herman Randall, Jr., 
of Columbia University analyzes the fundamental 
change that has come about since the eighteenth cen- 
tury in our whole attitude toward the nature of things. 
Dominated by the overpowering authority of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who exercised much the same hypnotic in- 
fluence upon it as Aristotle upon the medieval cen- 
turies, the eighteenth century committed itself, in its 
science and philosophy, to the assumption of universal 
mechanism—the world and all that is therein being 
considered on the analogy of a perpetual-motion 
machine. Theology, as usual, followed suit and 
brought forth as its contribution the remote and ab- 
stract God of deism, the infinite watchmaker, true 
counterpart to the finite but tremendous machine 
that He was credited with having made. 

This astronomical deity, as He may fairly be 
called, still dominates the popular imagination, and 
even if given the somewhat vague lineaments of the 
Father in Heaven of the New Testament gospels, is 
what the believer most commonly means when he re- 
cites the opening phrase of the creed: “I believe in 
God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth.” This is, of course, the divine image which the 
Fundamentalist is concerned to protect from themenace 
of evolution; and, more often than is apt to be sup- 
posed, also the avowed theist to protect from the 
menace of humanism. That He is read into the Book 
of Genesis, the Gospels, and the Apostles’ Creed by 
naive minds, innocent of the history of thought, does 
not invalidate the fact that His heredity scarcely goes 
back of the discovery of the law of gravitation. 

Darwin, as Dr. Randall points out, changed all 
that; the implication of evolution being that we live in 
a growing world, and that in such a world the as- 
tronomical deity of deism and of popular theism can 
find no place. Instead, we find ourselves compelled to 
accept a biological deity, if a deity we must have, 
whose most conspicuous prophet is the French philos- 
opher, Henri Bergson. That is perhaps why Professor 
Alfred North Whitehead, with his usual perspicacity, 
points to Bergson in his “Science and the Modern 
World” as the characteristic philosopher of the present 
period. Bergson calls his deity by the very Frenchy 
and untranslatable term, elan vital, which we may in- 


adequately render as “creative impulse.” And after a 
long period of silence he has come forward in defense 
of his conception with a weighty volume which, so far 
as I have noticed, is not yet translated into English. 
Its title is “Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Re- 
ligion,” or “the two-fold origins of morality and re- 
ligion,”’ and it is a work to be reckoned with by those 
who prefer to keep their theology in touch with present 
movements of philosophical thought instead of tying 
it to philosophies long since extinct. Incidentally, 
something may be done toward giving precision to 
two vague words that are favorites with the theo- 
logians—transcendence and immanence. For it seems. 
obvious that an astronomical deity must be tran- 
scendent, while a biological deity can only be imma- 
nent. If the theologians would tell us that this is what 
they really are trying to say, a considerable clarifica- 
tion would result. 

Bergson’s recent book is a continuation of the 
cosmological speculations of his famous “Creative 
Evolution,” and will best be appreciated by students 
of the earlier work. There, it will be remembered, the 
author traced the two major tendencies of animate 
evolution, culminating in the social insects, the ants, 
and the bees, on the one hand, and in mankind on the 
other. The former trend marks the ultimate achieve- 
ment of what Bergson calls instinct—the automatic, 
somnambulistic activity of the individual entirely in 
the interest of the group. The latter trend, best. 
exemplified at the human level, introduces the new 
factor of intelligence. This carries with it the possi- 
bility that the individual will choose to serve his own 
interests, thereby endangering the more compre- 
hensive and compelling interests of the group. Here it 
is that morality and religion come into play. 

The earlier and more instinctive type of morality, 
found in primitive human societies, consists in the 
regulation of activities of the individual members by 
rigid custom. By this means the group keeps its 
cohesion; but intelligence emerges as a disturbing fac-. 
tor, inciting the individual to follow self-interest. The 
problem is then one of control in the interest of the 
group; of persuading the intelligent individual to make 
some sacrifice to group solidarity. But intellect has. 
never freed itself wholly from its root in instinct, and 
in superior individuals there appears a sort of super- 
instinct, or intuition, which enables them to forecast. 
the direction that the divine creative impulse (elan 
vital) is taking at a given stage of social evolution. In 
traditional language, these leaders know the will of 
God, and persuade those open to their influence to 
follow it. There gradually ensues a higher morality, 
no longer of the separate group, hostile to others. 
around it, but of humanity, the brotherhood of man, 
the federation of the world. So the two sources .of 
morality are the primitive cohesive instinct and later 
the higher intuition pointing to a group as wide as the 
aay race, to which the individual is bidden to be. 
oyal. 
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The same general scheme is applied to the origins 
of religion. Man is gifted by instinct with a myth- 
making tendency (fonction fabulatrice) whereby he 
projects the spirit of the community outward from 
himself in the form of a god or gods. These are the 
appointed guardians of the dearest interests of the 
group. At first we have the interests of the customary, 
restricted morality of solidarity within the group and 
hostility to those without. However, chosen in- 
dividuals appear in due time, like the prophets of 
Israel and Jesus of Nazareth, gifted with a mystical 
intuition that prompts them to envisage the widest 
human interests. Then, in place of the older tribal 
and later national gods, emerges at length the 
God of universal love, the culmination of the elan 
vital. 

This bare outline fails utterly to suggest the 
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wealth of psychological insight contained in the not- 
able book under review. It must be admitted that 
Bergson has hardly proved the connection between the 
biological urge of love and the charity that never 
faileth. Probably neither astronomy nor biology can 
be counted on to provide us with a satisfactory deity. 
That result may come in time from work that is being 
done in various quarters in the comparatively new 
field of theory of value. What our religious life needs 
is not so much an image of God, old or new, transcend- 
ent or immanent; but rather a deep assurance that 
the universe is such that our most cherished values are 
not a mirage of the mind, but rooted in the nature of 
things and forever safe from chance and change. 
That a greater than Bergson may come, to give this 
assurance to a sorely troubled world, is devoutly to 
be hoped. 


of Dorothy Canfield 


Edward A. Post 


INCE the appearance of Benjamin Cremieux’s 

critique of Jean Schlumberger’s novel, “Saint 
yD Saturnin,” there has been a definite feeling 
nG in France that a new epoch in literature began 
in 1931, an age of “responsibility” in creative writing. 
This responsibility concerns itself with the acceptance 
of the moral burden on the part of the author to clarify 
the meaning of life by a process of literary integration, 
and is essentially a repudiation of the Continental 
tradition in letters. But with us in America there 
has been a continuity of momentum through Puritan- 
ism, Quakerism and Transcendentalism that never 
died out and that has been deepening its stream, es- 
pecially in the novels of Dorothy Canfield. 

However much our imported critics may choose 
to set up synthetic American credos in an attempt to 
establish Manhattanism as the authentic voice of 
migratory oracles, there has been, notwithstanding, an 
essential, organically American tradition of “re- 
sponsibility.” And the smartly-timed tercentenary 
fusillade of inflated prejudices directed against a bleak 
and ephemeral New England theocracy, was but a 
pretense of attack upon a force that reasserts itself 
from such disparate American contingents as Elizabeth 
Roberts, Ellen Glasgow, Robert Herrick, Zona Gale, 
and Dorothy Canfield. This force is primarily a neo- 
Puritanism that asserts as a fundamental principle 
that the metal of the individual is the lightning-rod of 
destiny; that the life within is a determinant in what 
the force of circumstances from without can do to 
vital individualism. 

Less than a decade after the founding of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony the disintegration of 
Puritan theocracy set in, as the earliest records of the 
Providence Plantations, the Quaker settlements of 
Sandwich and Dartmouth, and of the frontier of the 
Province of the Mayne so eloquently declare. English 
Puritanism was modulated by the tremendous forces 
of Quakerism and Non-Conformism the moment it 
was planted on American soil. It is now a critical 
vogue to establish the West as a molding force in our 
civilization. But such an attempt ignores the periph- 
eral frontier of every Colonial settlement from 1620 
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on. And to whatever extent the West may choose to 
break with the Colonial past, this peripheral frontier 
has been from the beginning an outer check upon an 
autocratic formulation of a fixed standard. The 
Quakers of New England and the colonies of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the non-Conformists 
of Virginia and the expanding South, were the in- 
tellectual frontiersmen of every stronghold of either 
Puritanism or Anglicanism. And they prepared the 
way for the molding of Americanism in the forms of 
Transcendentalism. 

In no writer is this deepening and broadening 
stream of the American tradition more clearly dis- 
cernible than in Dorothy Canfield, who more than 
any other contemporary American writer has made 
definitive this true American neo-Puritanism. 

It has been the pleasure of foreign critics to scoff 
at the American phrase “practical idealism” as a 
pathetic contradiction of terms, and an amazing evi- 
dence of the thinness of American culture. But they, 
like our modernists, are quite happy to ignore Ameri- 
can history. For a pioneering nation the only idealism 
possible was one that could include a high emphasis on 
the facts of experience. American idealism has had to 
place its high value on the “practice” of idealism, 
functional idealism that, because it must keep its 
foundations on the ground, must not soar into ab- 
strusity. And as any student of American tradition 
knows, for the American himself ‘“‘practical idealism’’ 
means a paralleling of idealism and a functionable 
application of it. 

One sees in Dorothy Canfield’s novels the em- 
piricism of John Dewey reduced to practicable human 
terms. The home is the center of gravity in a social 
democracy. Fatherhood and motherhood are neces- 
sary functions of the full, vital life. The community 
is the kernel of national ethical living. The significance 
of life is achieved by growth from within; self-disci- 
pline through meeting life head-on is a just inheri- 
tance of a pioneer people. Intelligence is learned or- 
ganically and cannot be accepted from any theoretical 
formulation. Knowledge of life gives a power to 
create values in it. Integrity, or a loyalty to one’s 
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achieved self, is character. Character is a determi- 
nant of individual destiny. 

Such a conception is as far removed from the 
austerity and brittle hardness of New England theoc- 
racy as Spinoza is from Thomas Aquinas. It con- 
forms precisely with Dean Pound’s definition of the 
twentieth-century outlook as involving primarily the 
elements of organization, a sense of relation, and a 
belief in cooperation. This is the contemporary stage 
of the broadening American tradition. It is not a 
break with our past; it is a continuation of the re- 
sponsibility to break with conformity when the object 
of conformity has failed to move along the stream of 
life. It is the expression of a necessary recognition of 
reality which repudiates the romantic conception that 
we can be masters of our fates or captains of our des- 
tinies. 
freedom to experiment with life but retain a con- 
sciousness of the fact that we must accept the conse- 
quences if our ideal objective runs counter to the 
facts of experience. In this attitude we find the 
Puritan self-discipline involved in the responsibility 
for exercising a freedom of choice in the values of life, 
the Quaker sense of a perpetual possibility of im- 
mediate revelation of truth, and the Transcendental 

belief that reality in every form is a symbolic ex- 
pression of eternal truth. 

And it is for this reason that Dorothy Canfield 
achieves universality in literary art through a fidelity 
to the aims of a deeper realism than any of the varieties 
of superficial pictorial, repertorial, or case-history 
naturalism that cater to the demands of merely mor- 
bid post-war taste. She has kept in the current of re- 
sponsible authorship that in its high seriousness has 
never flagged, and that is the flowering of a Puritanic 
sense of ethical duty and a stoic attempt to plumb 
the depths of the torrential stream of life. 

Because the detail in her work is rich and full, it 
is none the less highly selective and everywhere rele- 
vant—artistically related to theme. To characterize 
it as autobiographical or documentarian—and hence 
realistic only in a practical sense—is to miss the dis- 
ciplined architectonics of her novels, all the more ar- 
tistic because decorously clothed with the flesh and 
blood of life. It is this very fidelity to life itself that 
leaves its meaning to be integrated by the reader’s 
consciousness. It is truth to be discovered that we 
are offered; and beneath the surface the currents are 
determined by the channels of deeper truth, gradually 
taking direction and course and momentum as the 
stream deepens in its progress. 

If one considers, for example, the first chapter of 
“Her Son’s Wife’ one realizes how artistic and ironic 
a prelude it is to the orchestrated life that we meet 
later on. Ostensibly it composes the ‘‘local color’”’ 
in which Mary Bascomb, the teacher, is interviewing 
immigrant mothers of her pupils and in her smugness 
advising these women how to order their lives accord- 
ing to the austere pattern of her own life, disciplined 
from without, as it is, by the conventional and stereo- 
typed Puritan formula of dignity and propriety. But 
every precept or idea in these interviews we meet 
later on as a motif in the disintegrating house of cards 
that Mrs. Bascomb must surrender to the winds in 
order to be remade anew in the fire of her reincarna- 


We Americans, as Erskine says, assert the . 


tion on a human plane, rebuilded structurally from 
within. All of her neat Puritan maxims are shown to 
be but a lifeless fabric of unreality which brings 
calamity upon the person who leans upon them instead 
of achieving the necessary fiber of character from 
within. This is Dorothy Canfield’s way so to make 
artistic use out of every selected detail. 

And in her novels, too, she accepts the serious 
challenge of the modern creative artist. She will 
create Mrs. Bascomb into a glowing symbol of 
truth. Unlike the traditional novelist, Dorothy Can- 
field does not select her types ready-made; she is a 
truly creative artist. And if Mary Bascomb is not a 
symbol of the metamorphosis through which religion 
must go to transmute its pre-established formalism, 
however ordered and dignified, into a vital humanness 
that grows from the very germ of life deep within— 
then no character has ever been a symbol. 

Consider how the egocentric elements of the 
Puritan tradition in the book are made to give way. 
Puritan smugness and self-reliance, self-restraint as a 
substitute for positive nobility, consciousness of self, 
a repression of the emotional self by logical rational- 
ization as a gratifying achievement in itself—these 
are all shown to be false gods. The elements of the 
Puritan will to power are equally false. Dogged 
determination, the domination over others’ stand- 
ards, a righteous indignation at others’ foibles, doing 
good so that one will have nothing to reproach oneself 
for, and the sense of optimism that is based on power— 
these militant features of reform are likewise shown to 
be futile. A theoretical ethic that asserts civic re- 
sponsibility as a substitute for human charity, and a 
belief in the importance of a standing in the com- 
munity through the artificial standards of breeding, of 
family, and of education—must likewise be set aside to 
come to real understanding with life. 

And in the book this understanding is given its 
positive values also. Out of her smugness Mrs. Bas- 
comb emerges to see her own inadequacy—realizes 
that no pattern of principles can ever be fixed. Sym- 
pathy, she learns, is a greater force for good than 
control has ever been.. And she learns that by forget- 
ting her self and her standards entirely she becomes 
good for others and not merely for her own salvation. 
She goes as far as a tolerance of moral indiscretion if 
it can contribute to a greater richness of life; that is, 
finally, she can sacrifice a moral principle for a moral 
good. She thus achieves the supreme sacrifice of her 
conscience in the exercise of her “practical idealism.” 
Her conformity to an inherited Puritan pattern of 
standards had at its best given her only a prejudiced 
contempt where human love was sorely needed. In- 
deed she learned that love and understanding were 
especially needed where ignorance of life had produced 
bleakness and crudity as industrial exploitation had 
starved Mr. Hicks’ life and that of his daughter. It 
is precisely because our ways of life produce such so- 
cial disparity that the necessity for human love be- 
comes a significant reality—the practice of a shared 
idealism for the good of all. 

And any institution which inherits a formal pat- 
tern of moral values must be transmuted in the same 
way. It must not maintain standards; it must create 
standards that are vital enough to change the social 
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and economic disparities that exist between the 
Bascombs and the Hickses. The fine dignified Puri- 
tan teacher had much to learn from her proletarian 
daughter-in-law about the realities of life in the large, 
and became thereby at last the true mother and a true 
teacher. Religious organizations, too, must surrender 
the old formulas that a changing order of things has 
made obsolete, or else they shall find, as Mrs. Basecomb 
did, that their neat moral principles have atrophied 


while the need for moral good has spread out in all di- 
rections. 

Are not those Puritan “principles” the same 
formulated fabric that religion must slough off to 
emerge as a vital contributing factor to a slowly 
growing civilization? Can not the idealist in any field 
see in Dorothy Canfield’s neo-Puritanism an excellent 
clarification of the possibilities of our truly American 
tradition? 


From a Relief Worker’s Note Book 


These notes, by a volunteer relief worker in an in- 
dustrial town in an agricultural section of the North 
Atlantic States, written with no thought of publication, 
would be spoiled by editing or rewriting, and we give 
them to our readers practically unchanged. 


OVEMBER 21.—Mrs. and I called on 
the two families who were described to us 
as the ‘‘poorest families in town” today. 
I didn’t realize that there is such dire poverty 

in this section as we found in those homes. TheB’s, 

father (about my age), mother and two boys, four and 
five years old, are a nice family. The house is almost 
devoid of furniture but as clean as possible under the 
circumstances, that is as clean as a tumble-down shack 

can be. Mrs. B admitted that they were having a 

hard time, and is worried about winter clothes for the 

children. She was, however, rather sensitive about 
taking aid. We will do what we can for them. The 

A’s are not as clean. But the house they live in 

couldn’t be kept clean by anyone. Their morale is 

broken badly. 


November 29.—I am seeing how the other half 
starve. We have had our booms and bull markets and 
“the rich got richer.’”’ Now the poor get rickets. 
For in this country suffering from a surplus of milk, 
believe it or not, there are families that cannot afford 
to buy milk even for the children. Mrs. B said that 
they had finally paid up their milk bill, but that they 
can’t afford to get any more. I am finding that she is 
by no means alone in this predicament. 


The first week in December one of our visitors 
went into a home where there were four small chil- 
dren. The youngest was seven days old and the 
mother was sitting wp in bed sewing on clothes for the two 
oldest children. The temperature of the room was 
about fifty. Husband out of work. 


Mr. lives alone in a little shack up in Jingle- 
ville. His wife died last year and now he keeps house 
for himself. He worked for years in the mill and 
there received an injury from which he is slowly and 
surely going blind. He was pathetically glad to see 
the two visitors who called on him. He was cheerful 
and said that he was managing to get along with the 
help the Poormaster is giving him. Said he missed 
his tobacco at first (the poor funds allow him only 
food orders), but that he had gotten over that now. 
He was in very great need of clothes, however. The 
visitors said that they would send him some clothes. 
At first he didn’t want them, but was pleased that 


they thought of him. Finally he accepted the offer, 
but said: ‘Don’t send me anything new. Keep your 
best for the fellows who are working out of doors. Just 
send me anything that will keep me warm. I don’t 
mind patches. You know I can’t see well enough to 
be bothered by them.” 


Henry F——is a farmer. He has four children, 
boy nine, ten, and one five months, girl eleven. 

He has six cows, five of them dry now, and one 
coming in in January. Very little income, and taxes 
and insurance premium to meet next month. 

This man came into the relief office tonight while 
I was alone, bringing with him two boys. The chil- 
dren were neat and clean. Both had good coats and 
good shoes, but both had pants that had been patched 
and repatched. The man was uncertain and ill at 
ease. “TI just heard about this place today and thought 
I’d come in,” he said. Then he fell silent. With 
some difficulty I got his story. He obviously disliked 
asking for anything, and only after I suggested things 
and pried admissions out of him was I able to find out 
what he needed, clothes for the children. He said 
that he was going to try to get on the relief work to- 
morrow. The boys at the Legion rooms say that he is 
O. K. They tell me that he worked steadily at the 
mill for a long time. After the mill closed he bought 
this little farm and has been making a heroic effort to 
provide for his family. He is just another one of the 
bits of human wreckage we find daily, left in the wake 
of that defunct mill. However, he is more fortunate 
than most. His mill experience did not completely 
unfit him for other work, as it has many others who 
never did anything else in their lives but mill work, 
and, now that their specialized jobs are gone, find 
themselves competing for other jobs with men who 
are more skilful than they are. 

I must some day give the Legion men public 
thanks for the help they have given in finding out 
about the people whose names come to us. The Le- 
gionnaires are mostly working men or farmers them- 
selves. Their judgments of men are generous but 
penetrating. In every case I have found what they 
have told me about applicants for aid to be correct. 
The worker knows his fellow worker better than 
those of us who come in from the outside, however in- 
telligent and sincere we may be. 


December 21.—Today Mike and I compiled a list 
of people in the community who ought to give us some 
money at once. We must have some money right off. 
Tonight I had a conference with the canvassers and 
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here’s hoping the money starts coming in soon. We 
have dozens of children on our list who need underwear 
desperately. Children’s underwear is one thing we 
have not had contributed except in small quantities. 
So we must buy it. Some people are hounding us be- 
cause we aren’t putting underwear on children who 
they know and we know need it desperately. Well, 
now we’ll see how fast they will make it possible for us 
to supply the underwear. 

Have been checking up the lists of Christmas 
baskets to be furnished the needy by the churches and 
other charitable organizations. This has not been 
done here in previous years. The result, of course, was 
duplication. I found duplications on the current lists 
and eliminated them. 

Last thing tonight I had a conference with W-. 
of the Legion, and we arranged to have the Christmas 
baskets in certain sections delivered by the Legion 
trucks when they take the boys around. In other 
sections the churches and welfare organizations will 
deliver the Legion toys when they take out their 
Christmas baskets. This saves a tremendous amount 
of waste motion. 


December 22.—This relief business has its hilari- 
ous moments. The day before yesterday Mrs. G 
laid out a pair of pants for the Red Cross clothing 
depot and got out a pair of the Doctor’s pants to take 
to the tailor for pressing. Of course she sent the 
wrong pants to us. Yesterday we gave them away 
to a man who needed them to prevent being arrested 
for indecent exposure. Today Mrs. G rushed in 
to recover her husband’s pants, which are, it seems, an 
important part of a perfectly good suit. We sent for 
their new owner to effect an exchange only to find he 
had had the pants lengthened, and for some incon- 
ceivable reason had put white buttons on them. There 
was nothing else to do but take them and have them 
re-altered. Soon the Doctor will have his pants back, 
and probably he will never know about their unseemly 
travels, for he hasn’t missed them yet. 


There is nothing relief agencies are not likely to 
be called on for. Mand B took some glass up 
country to a house which had most of its windows 
boarded up to keep out the cold. They have let some 
light in on that family anyhow. 


December 22.—The drive for relief funds is under 
way. The Rev. Mr. C——, who gets less salary by far 
than some men who gave a dollar reluctantly, gave 
five dollars to one of our people. The canvasser tried 
to make him give less but failed. I don’t like many 
things about the Methodist Church, but the devotion 
and generosity of its ministers is far beyond that of 
our own if C is a fair example. 

On the whole the people are responding generously 
in spite of the times and the many other calls they have 
had on their financial resources. There 7s an earnest 
desire to feed and clothe and shelter all who are in need. 
Whether our present good intentions and our resources 
will last through is, however, by no means certain. 

Yesterday we sent nearly a truckload of excellent 
clothes to to be distributed by Mr. G This 
morning Mrs. C——.,, who received a large bundle of 


the stuff, called us up and “called us down”’ for th 
“trashy stuff’? we sent her. She said that she wa 
“disgusted” with it. O God, keep us patient an 
teach us how to wisely treat and care for such childre 
and fools! 

Perhaps I am too hard in my judgment of th 
mill company’s responsibility for so much of th 
poverty in our town. Tonight I mentioned my belie 
that they were responsible for leaving so much huma 
wreckage behind, to Hal Horn. He tells me that thre 
years before the mill closed for good the managemen 
began to issue warnings to the employees that th 
tenure of their employment was uncertain. Late 
the wage scale was lowered “‘with the hope that thi 
would make the people more prudent and also be : 
warning to them.” What a strange and interestin, 
and also profitable way (for the company) to teac 
people thrift and prepare them for calamity! The 
still later the mill was twice closed down for consid 
erable periods as though for good. This was to grad 
ually disperse the resident labor supply. Then th 
mill was reopened for a time “‘to help tide over’ thos 
left. And so Mr. Horn says almost all of the real mil 
workers have left and those who remain in ar 
the “camp hangers on, those who were grocers, rea 
estate dealers, and home brew makers.” 

Yes, the real mill workers have mostly gone, man 
of them, as we well know, to swell the ranks of a’ 
already unprofitable and overcrowded industry, dair 
farming. It was the only thing they could do in thi 
section. Admitting the truth of Horn’s story, and i 
is true, one is still forced to recall the fact that thos 
“camp hangers-on” were necessary factors in tha 
community, established and run by an industri 
corporation, and run for a considerable number ¢ 
years at a profit. 


Sandy M has applied to us for aid and to th 
Legion, of which he is a member. He has nine chi 
dren and says that he must have help. The Legion o 
investigating found that Sandy’s wife has a bank ba 
ance of about seven thousand dollars. And _ the 
“ain't” all. Sandy is the possessor of the Distinguishe 
Service Cross, awarded him for exceptionally hero! 
action in the late war! This is a rare decoratio1 
Captain Jones says that there have been only about 
hundred of them awarded. Query, What is a her 
This suggests a good subject for a Doctor’s thesis fc 
some ambitious young man, “The Determination « 
the Relation between Heroism and Citizenship.” 

Last thing tonight I visited the Legion rooms to s¢ 
the huge collection of toys to be distributed tomorrov 
Mac rushed up to tell me that the B famil: 
father, mother and four children, are all in bed wit 
the flu and have nobody to care for them, and put tl 
whole matter up to me. He says that an epidemic « 
flu is rapidly getting under way in P Obvious! 
something must be done at once. Will see the count 
nurse in the morning. She can’t do much, since st 
has a territory bigger than some states to handl 
If this thing does come to pass it will develop into 
real Red Cross emergency job, and the old guard w: 
have to loosen up and give us the money they ha 
so far refused, but where will we get the nurses? 
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LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE, 1933* 


In this period of long-continued hardship and human suf- 
fering, the churches, in giving spiritual help and physical relief to 
individuals, should not forget to lift high the ideals and prin- 
ciples of their faith upon which a better world must now be built. 
The voice of the prophet needs once more to be heard, both pro- 
claiming the need of personal righteousness and calling men and 
nations to repentance for unchristian relationships in our eco- 
nomic life; crying in the wilderness of modern times, ‘‘Make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God.” 

The teachings of Christ which bear on economies are not 
expressed in technical terms. They deal primarily with motives 
and human values. They are therefore the more searching and 
timeless. They center upon the priceless worth of the humblest 
human being; the fundamental place of love in human life; the 
religious significance of daily bread, shelter and security. They 
give supreme emphasis to the motive of serving the common good 
as over against private self-seeking: ‘“‘Whosoever loseth his life 
for my sake, shall find it.” 

These teachings strike at the very root of the exploitation of 
human life for profit, at the mania for gambling and stock specu- 
lation, and at all efforts to acquire wealth while making no per- 
sonal contribution to society. Jesus’ teachings of love and 
brotherhood are in sharp contrast with the present shocking 
inequalities of wealth and income. His teachings clearly set 
forth principles that demand an industrial and economic system 
dedicated to the common good. 

As an expression of the specific ideals for which the churches 
should stand in seeking to bring in this better social order, we 
would point to those articles of the recently revised Social Ideals 
of the Churches which deal with economic questions. They 
include the following declarations: 


The Churches Should Strive for 


Practical application of the Christian principle of 
social well-being to the acquisition and use of wealth; 
subordination of speculation and the profit motive to 
the creative and cooperative spirit. 

Social planning and control of the credit and mone- 
tary systems and the economic processes for the com- 
mon good. 

The right of all to the opportunity for self-mainte- 
nance; a wider and fairer distribution of wealth; a living 
wage, aS a minimum, and above this a just share for 
the worker in the product of industry and agricul- 
ture. 

Safeguarding of all workers, urban and rural, 
against harmful conditions of labor and occupational 
injury and disease. 

Social insurance against sickness, accident, want, in 
old age and unemployment. 

Reduction of hours of labor as the general produc- 
tivity of industry increases; release from employment 
at least one day in seven, with a shorter working week 
in prospect. 

Such special regulation of the conditions of work of 
women as shall safeguard their welfare and that of the 
family and the community. 

The right of employees and employers alike to or- 
ganize for collective bargaining and social action; pro- 
tection of both in the exercise of this right; the obliga- 
tion of both to work for the public good; encouragement 
of cooperatives and other organizations among farmers 
and other groups. 

Abolition of child labor; adequate prov sions for the 
protection, education, spiritual nurture and wholesome 
recreation of every child. 


*Issued by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, through its Department 
of the Church and Social Service. 


Economic justice for the farmer in legislation, financ- 
ing, transportation and the price of farm products 
as compared with the cost of machinery and other com- 
modities which he must buy. 

Justice, opportunity and equal rights for all, mu- 
tual good-will and cooperation among racial, economic 
and religious groups. 

Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of arma- 
ments, participation in international agencies for the 
peaceable settlement of all controversies; the building 
of a cooperative world order. 

Recognition and maintenance of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of free church, free assembly, and a free 
press; the encouragement of free communication of 
mind with mind as essential to the discovery of truth. 


No one can contemplate the profound changes involved in 
any successful carrying out of these Social Ideals without realizing 
that they make unprecedented demands upon the moral capacity 
of individual leaders and of the whole people. What we lack in 
order to accomplish these ends is neither material resources nor 
technical skill—these we have in superabundance—but a dedi- 
cation to the common good, a courage and an unselfishness greater 
than are now manifest in American life. 

If violence and bitterness are to be avoided in the process of 
social change, the privileged must actively participate in the 
movement toward economic justice, thus creating a spirit of 
fellowship instead of conflict in social progress. A heavy obliga- 
tion also rests upon labor and its leaders to establish and main- 
tain a cooperative relationship in the economic process. It is the 
church’s business to teach, to inspire, to provide the moral and 
spiritual dynamic for basic change. The time is at hand. Lest 
blind selfishness destroy civilization, let us move forward more 
boldly in our economic life to the realization of our ideals of 
justice and human brotherhood. 

* * * 


PLEASE DON’T SEND US NEWSPAPERS 


The easiest way for anybody to send a Methodist news story 
to this paper is to mail us a marked copy of the local paper, or a 
clipping therefrom. 

But it isn’t a good way. It doesn’t do justice to the church, 
or to the individuals concerned, and very often this office is quite 
helpless to get anything out of it. 

You see, the local paper can give the story plenty of space, 
for it has only a small number of churches to deal with, Then, 
being a local story, it carries, as it should, considerable detail 
which is of purely local interest. 

The Advocate must deal with some 4,000 churches. If re- 
ports were not short, a few would get into print, and the others 
would be crowded out. So we can’t possibly reprint the local 
paper’s story. 

And, let us confess it, neither can we do a fair job of re-writ- 
ing the report. Only the pastor, or somebody else who knows 
not only the facts but the background, can do that. 

More times than we like to say, after we have struggled with 
a yard of clippings the resultant report in the Advocate has pleased 
nobody, neither the people in the office nor the people where the 
event occurred. 

Then there’s the element of sheer drudgery, imposed on an 
always overridden office force. The hard work, of course, is our 
own lookout; but the poor result is something that no increase of 
labor could prevent. 

So if you want the story of your special event to please every- 
body, let it be written by someone who knows what is the most 
important thing to be reported. And let him write it as though 
he knew he would have to cable it to New Zealand at his own ex- 
pense. 

That will insure a vastly better outcome than if somebody 
sent us a clipping or a paper. 

For your work’s sake, don’t send either clipping or paper, 
Send the story.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
UNION 


That the United States is “the only country in the world 
which has entered the transition from private to state capitalism 
without conflict”? is remarked by the American Civil Liberties 
Union in its report, ‘Land of the Pilgrim’s Pride,” recently pub- 
lished, surveying the field of civil liberties with the losses and 
gains of the year up to June. 

The unprecedented increase in State power has not been ac- 
companied by violence and suppression as in other lands, the 
Union explains, because there “has been no real opposition to 
suppress.’ Yet wherever farmer or working class movements 
became militant, the report says that governors either sent in 
troops or prosecutors brought charges, or both. The calling out 
of troops in five states in the spring of 1933 “‘to quell farmers’ or 
workers’ strikes” is cited as an unprecedented record. 

Activities of hunger-marchers, unemployed demonstrators 
and Communists, ‘‘always at a high rate of casualities in arrests 
and police attacks,’”’ are also noted. “‘City and county officials, 
dominated by the forces which control local politics, continue 
without let-up their established repressive practices.”’ Against 
the record of suppression, the Union cites ‘‘a far more liberal 
attitude under the new Administration.’’ The let-up in the drive 
against aliens by the Department of Labor and in the censorship 
exercised by the Post Office Department is cited as an advance. 

Favorable developments under new state administrations 
are listed in the passage of anti-injunction bills in ten states and 
the defeat of legislation backed by the D. A. R. for compulsory 
oaths of loyalty for school teachers. Mob violence, according 
to the Union’s records, declined from a high point of last year to a 
few scattering cases. For the first time in years no prisoners are 
serving terms under state criminal or sedition laws. 

Summarizing the chief issues, the Union lists thirty-five 
gains during the year by court decisions and twelve by ad- 
ministrative action. Against these gains are cited twenty-nine 
losses in the courts and ten cases of official lawlessness, chiefly 
by police and immigration inspectors. Pending in the courts 
at the close of the season in June the Union cites fifty-six cases, 
the largest number in any recent year. Twenty-five of them are 
suits brought by defenders of civil liberty against lawless of- 
ficials. Four cases of political prisoners and fifteen of political 
deportees are also pending. 

The worst areas of suppression in the United States are des- 
ignated as the Illinois coal fields, where warfare between two 
rival unions has produced ‘‘the most threatening state of vio- 
lence in the country;”’ the Los Angeles district; the South wherever 
issues of race conflict or radicalism arise; the unorganized coal 
fields; Pennsylvania industrial towns; Chicago and a few suburbs; 
industrial centers like Dearborn, Mich., Lawrence, Mass., and a 
score more, chiefly in the textile and needle trades. 

Most conspicuously before the public were cases that arose 
in the years previous. The Union gives them as the struggle for 
the freedom of Mooney and Billings in California, the defence 
of the Scottsboro Negro boys, the release of the Centralia I.W.W. 
men and the defence of the Kentucky miners. All the Centralia 
men but one were released, following a public pledge by Governor 
Clarence D. Martin during the election campaign. The Ken- 
tucky miners’ cases have been tried, resulting in life sentences 
for seven of the defendants. 

Chief among the campaigns for civil liberties undertaken by 
the Union were: for free speech public meeting places in leading 
cities; against illegal raids on aliens and deportations for opinion; 
against censorship of the radio, movies, and by the post office; 
for state anti-injunction laws; for the release of political prisoners; 
against restrictions on academic freedom in schools and colleges; 
against the police third degree; and for civil rights for American 
Indians and in American colonies. 

Civil liberties cases involving rights of conscience and ac- 
tivities of religious leaders in fields of social reform are also cited 
in the report. 

Despite the United States Supreme Court denial of citizen- 
ship in the Schwimmer and Macintosh cases to aliens refusing 


to promise to bear arms, courts have admitted a few such ap- 
plicants where exceptional conditions appear. In Ohio, Prof. 
and Mrs. John P. Klassen, Mennonites, were granted citizenship 
by Judge E. E. Everett of the Allen County Common Pleas 
bench. The Department of Labor announced that it would 
appeal, but has not yet done so. The case of the Rev. G. B. 
Bruvold of Vermont, naturalized despite his refusal in open 
court to bear arms and facing suit by the Department of Labor 
for revocation of citizenship, has not come up for hearing. The 
Union has urged the Department of Labor to drop such proceed- 
ings, and has pushed a bill in Congress to admit to citizenship 
alien conscientious objectors who refuse to bear arms. 

The third petition for citizenship of Rebecca Shelley, Amer- 
ican born alien pacifist who lost her citizenship through marriage 
to a German, is awaiting a hearing. . Also pending is the appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court of the case of Ennis Coale, 
dismissed from the University of Maryland for refusing on re- 
ligious grounds to drill. The decision of Judge Joseph N. Ulman 
reinstating Coale was reversed by the Maryland Court of Appeals. 

Among the cases relating to religious leaders, the Union 
notes with approval the acquittal of the Rev. Roy Burt, Socialist, 
arrested for displaying banners at a demonstration in front of the 
Chicago Tribune Building in protest against an editor’al. Serious 
set-backs included in the report are the refusal of the United 
States Supreme Court to review the Federal Radio Commis- 
sioner’s revocation of the station license of the Rey. R. P. Shuler, 
Los Angeles evangelist; the disenfranchisement by the New York 
Appellate Court of seventy-nine workers employed by the Sal- 
vation Army, because, though residents, they had not legally 
established residence; and the decision in favor of a county de- 
tective of the suit brought by the Rev. Charles C. Webber of 
Union Theological Seminary for false arrest in Easton, Pa., dur- 
ing a 1980 strike. 

Two cases concerning the rights of conscience of atheists are 
reported. Efforts of the Civil Liberties Union to secure a defini- 
tive ruling from the highest New Jersey Court on the question 
of permitting atheists to testify were unsuccessful. The appeals 
court ruled that atheist witnesses should not be heard, but freed 
the defendant, also an atheist, on the ground that he should have 
been permitted to affirm his testimony. The state refused to carry 
the case further. Appeal will be made by the Union to the New 
York Supreme Court in the case of Charles Lee Smith, president 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Atheism, 
fined for speaking in the street without a permit. 
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GAINS FOR UNIVERSALISM 


The annual report of church statistics collected by the Chris- 
tian Herald represented the Universalist Church as one of twelve 
denominations that had lost in total membership in 19382. The 
Christian Leader, official organ of the Universalists, and one of 
the best church papers published, is out with a refutation of that 
discouraging announcement. Instead of losing, the Universalist 
Church would appear to have had a higher ratio of gain in 1932 
than any other American church. The largest recorded increase 
was for the various bodies of Baptists, a gain of 356,000, or “‘a 
little more than a third of 1 per cent of their membership.” The 
Leader reports that 427 Universalist churches, with a total mem- 
bership of 49,651 at the end of 1932, made a net gain over 1931 
of 2,004, or more than 4 per cent. If half the 147 churches which 
failed to report for 1931 gained at the same rate, the total in- 
crease would be 5 per cent. 

The fact that so many churches made no report may be a 
weak point in the argument, but that the church did gain ir 
membership is the important thing for the denomination, an¢ 
it is of interest to the general public as indicating that growtk 
is not necessarily stopped when a church advocates extremely 
liberal views. The trouble with the Christian Herald figures wa: 
that they were obtained before the data for 19382 had been col: 
lected for the 1933 Universalist year book. The incident sug: 
gests, however, that church statistics, like most others, aré 
fallible and that membership figures in many denominations ars 
kept rather casually.—Boston Herald. 
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LOCAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES 


The constitutional requirements for delegates to the bi- 
ennial sessions of the Universalist General Convention are as 
follows: 

“Article II, Section 2. To be entitled to such lay delegates 
(to the biennial sessions of the Convention) each parish must 
maintain its legal existence and support public worship regularly, 
and make a contribution or quota to the General Convention 
in such manner as the latter may prescribe.” 

On August 1, 1983, the following churches had fulfilled the 
above requirements and are therefore entitled to representation 
at the Worcester Convention: 

Alabama—Brewton, Camp Hill. 

California—Los Angeles, Oakland, Pasadena. 

Connecticut—Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, Norwich, 
Stafford, Stamford. 

District of Columbia—Washington. 

Florida—St. Petersburg. 

Georgia—Atlanta. 

Illinois—Chicago, Redeemer, Chicago, St. Paul’s, Clinton, 
Elgin, Joliet, Litchfield, Oak Park, Peoria, Stockton. 

Indiana—Manchester, Oaklandon. 

Iowa—Mitchellville, Mt. Pleasant, Osage, Waterloo, Web- 
ster City. 

Kansas—Hutchinson. 

Maine—*Andover, Augusta, *Canton, *Canton Point, 
Caribou, Dover-Foxcroft, *Freeport, Guilford, Hallowell, King- 
field, Machias, *North Jay, Norway, Oakfield, Orono, Pittsfield, 
Portland, Messiah, Rockland, *Rumford Point, Westbrook, 
*West Paris. 

Massachusetts—Adams, North, Arlington, Attleboro, Mur- 
ray, Attleboro, North, Beverly, Boston, Charlestown, Boston, 
Grove Hall, Boston, Church of Redemption, Braintree, Brockton, 
Cambridge, First, “Chatham, Chelsea, *Dana, North, *Essex, 
Everett, Fitchburg, Framingham, Franklin, Gardner, Gloucester, 
Independent, Haverhill, Lawrence, Leominster, Lowell, First, 
Lynn, Malden, Marblehead, Marlboro, Melrose, Monson, New- 
ton, Norwood, Orange, Orleans, Peabody, Plymouth, *Province- 
town, Quincy, Rockport, Salem, Shirley, Southbridge, *Spencer, 
Springfield, Unity, Waltham, Worcester, First. 

Michigan—Concord, *Farmington, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—*Anoka, Minneapolis, Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Tuttle, Rochester. 

Missouri—* Archie. 

New Hampshire—Alstead and Langdon, Claremont, Con- 
cord, Dover, *Enfield, Kensington, Kingston, *Lempster, 
Nashua, Newfields, Portsmouth, *Westmoreland. 

New Jersey—Newark. 

New York—Albion, Auburn, Binghamton, Brooklyn, Good 
Tidings, Brooklyn, Our Father, Buffalo, *Canandaigua, *Cedar- 
ville, *Fairhaven, Hubbardsville, Middletown, Morris, Mount 
Vernon, New York City, Divine Paternity, *North Salem, Nun- 
da, Oneonta, *Portageville, Rochester, *Salisbury Center, 
*Schuyler Lake, *Scipio, Syracuse, Utica, Watertown, Winthrop. 

North Carolina State Convention—For all the churches. 

Ohio—*Bellville, Belpre, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
*Frost, *Greenville, Little Hocking, *Mason, Miami City, Mil- 
ford, *Mt. Carmel, *Mt. Gilead, New Madison, North Olmsted, 
*Olive Branch, Springboro, Springfield. 

Pennsylvania—Kingsley, Philadelphia, Messiah, Philadel- 
phia, Restoration, Reading, Scranton, Smithton, *Standing Stone. 

Rhode Island—Harrisville, Pawtucket, Providence, First, 
Providence, Mediator. 

Tennessee—Chattanooga. 

Vermont—Barre, Bellows Falls, Brattleboro, *Cavendish, 
Chester, Northfield, Springfield, St. Johnsbury, *Strafford, *Wil- 
mington. 

Wisconsin—Markesan, Racine, Wausau. 

Canada—Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


*indicates payment in full for both years. 


TWO CONTRASTING POLITICAL PRINCIPLES 


In his commencement address at Lehigh University Mark 
Sullivan was concerned about the conflict in American affairs 
between two contrasting political principles: ‘‘maximum liberty 
for the individual to go his self-chosen way, and . . . . maximum 
power of the government to restrain the individual.” We are 
witnessing a battle between groups, those who wish to keep 
America as it has been and those who wish to take her over to 
a theory of government such as appertains partly to Russia, 
partly to Germany and Italy. While Mr. Sullivan recognized 
that increasing density of population and increasing speed mean 
diminished freedom of action for the individual, he left no doubt 
that he was interested in keeping America ‘“‘as it has been,’ in 
“that conception of state which does the largest amount of letting 
alone.” Apparently the industrial control bill and much else 
has disturbed him. 

Surely no one living today can be unaware of conditions 
brought about by the laissez-faire principle, whereby certain 
individuals go their ‘‘self-chosen way!’ Space does not permit 
such a painful enumeration. One looks in vain in this commence- 
ment address for any mention of these enormities, for any refer- 
ence to a sweatshop system such as that in Allentown, Pa., where 
boys and girls have been working a forty-one hour week for a 
total of from fifteen cents to two dollars. If you consider the 
sweatshop an extreme, visit almost any industrial town in America 
and see how the people live not only in depression but in normal 
times. Just how much “liberty to go (their) self chosen way” 
do these people have? 

Moreover, it will not help any to conceive of the problem of 
government as that of maximum liberty or minimum power— 
individual liberty versus social control. It is not a matter of 
keeping America ‘‘as it has been” and Communism or Fascism. 
The real problem issomewhere between. There are people who 
want to make money at the expense of the physical and spiritual 
life of others. They must be stopped. This is legitimate social 
control. The problem concerns how far individual liberty shall 
extend on the one hand and social control on the other. This has 
been a problem ever since Plato’s ‘‘Republic,’”’ and doubtless be- 
fore. We shall not solve that problem right now! In the mean- 
time, we must through social control permit more real freedom 
for rea] living not to one class alone but to all. Norman D. 
Fletcher, in The Christian Register. 
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A HYMN 


Charles P. Hall 


O God, whose solemn majesty 
We worship from afar, 

Whose glories gleam in rays that stream 
From distant star to star, 


To Thee Thy suppliant children turn, 
Their worship to outpour 

From penitent hearts that warmly burn, 
And love Thee more and more. 


As to their daily lives there come 
Rich visions of Thy care, 

They, in their tempted moments, turn 
To find that Thou art there; 


And in their hours of fellowship, 
They find their sins forgiven, 
Their soul’s desires full satisfied, 

And life with Thee is heaven. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ARE WE INCONSISTENT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Though not a Universalist I read the Leader from time to 
time. What puzzles me is the inconsistency of the Universalist 
position. In matters of theology you folks go the limit. You are 
willing to tear down much of the frame-work of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Humanism has even become part of the Universalist 
fold, though not held to by all. 

Having thrown overboard revealed religion, one would ex- 
pect you to be ready to attack economic orthodoxy in the same 
vigorous fashion. But you defend J. P. Morgan and his ilk, and 
in the same issue (that of June 17) you say, ‘“‘We shrink from the 
other experiments of the Roosevelt administration.” 

Is it not this dualism that accounts, in part, for the small 
growth of your denomination in general? Its comparative 
weakness in the mission field, and the scarcity of challenging 
books on theology and philosophy by Universalist thinkers and 
scholars of the present day. The theories of the atonement 
which you so completely overthrow have been the solace of 
many hearts, and in their modern interpretation have lost their 
more vulgar elements and are accepted by intelligent religious 
leaders. 

I suspect that the reason my Universalist friends are willing 
to go “‘bolshevik”’ on theology is because it costs comparatively 
little. On the other hand economic radicalism still is under sus- 
picion and those who profess it have to suffer. 

I would appreciate reading an article in your magazine 
covering this problem, giving the Universalist point of view from 
as many angles as possible. In my humble opinion radicalism 
is right all over, or wrong all over. For myselt I am a Congre- 
gationalist and a socialist, stopping short of complete radicalism 
in either economics or religion. 

Paul C. Carlton. 

Charlestown, Mass. 

* * 


OBJECTS TO THE NAME ‘“‘FREE CHURCH”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is only recently that I have come to realize that there is 
something really definite in the minds of many people, called 
“The Free Church of America.” I must confess that after much 
reading I agree with Dr. Tomlinson in his “mental confusion.” 
I wish the matter of church union had not come to a head—if it 
has come to a head—at a time of such stress and strain for every- 
one, when those of us who are enjoying our churches would like 
to be allowed to do so peaceably. If we could feel that people 
would crowd into our churches the moment they united and be- 
came the Free Church of America, and that we would be offering 
help to many more burdened souls than we do now in our sep- 
arate congregations, it would be well worth the additional per- 
plexity and worry for the rest of us—but I don’t think anyone 
holds that Utopian dream. 

However, if the appointed time has come, it would seem as 
if in this era of progressive thinking, since all Unitarians are 
Universalists and surely practically all Universalists are Uni- 
tarians, that the theoretical side of the union of the two churches 
should not present such serious difficulties. The practical dif- 
ficulties are obvious. But evidently it does present serious prob- 
lems, since eighteen wise men have labored over the matter for 
two years and have brought forth nothing more definite than 
some splendid but vague phrases. The preamble, which Dr. Per- 
kins says contains the “heart of the Free Church,” holds no 
reference to either Christ or God and, as Judge Galer says, “‘it is 
fatuous to believe that a way of life without other and more 
specific definition can be the basis for a church.” 

There has been some talk of uniting with the Congrega- 
tionalists. 'To unite with so arge and popular a denomination as 
the Congregationalist would simply be to be absorbed by them 
and, since their union with the so-called Christians, it would 


seem as if their general trend was not toward increasing lib- 
eralism. Though of course this would not be true concerning 
many individuals and possibly many whole congregations, who 
would surely be most welcome to our fellowship. 

I remember hearing Dr. Hall say many years ago, when 
speaking of our church: ‘We don’t want to live in a boarding 
house.”” It seems to me now that we are trying to live in a 
sanitarium, all with our real or imaginary ills, all expecting some- 
body to cure us, and all sure we are better off anywhere else 
than at home. 

As to the name, the Free Church of America, it is utterly 
offensive to me. Why in the name of reason, with a name ready 
to hand which covers every possible need, the United Liberal 
Church, should we seek anything so far-fetched as the Free 
Church of America? It makes me think of ‘‘Free Methodists,” 
also of “‘free love” and ‘‘free speech” and all sorts of undesirable 
“free”? things. Freedom has not proved itself such a success in 
this country, and too often means license. Anyway, what does 
it mean—the Free Church? Free from what? Free for what? 
Free to do what? Who would know but the few who have 
struggled to find an adequate name? If I went to a strange city 
and saw the Free Church of America advertised I should say, 
“Tt’s just another one of those queer churches with a name too 
big for itself,” and go on my way. And why ‘‘of America,’’ by 
the way? Why exclude our liberal friends across the sea? Every 
bit of my three generations of Universalist blood rises in protest 
at the thought of my beloved church masquerading under such 
a title. 

The Worcester Convention should be an occasion of great 
interest, and let us hope of earnest but not acrimonious dis- 
cussion and wise judgment. 

Eleanor M. Bissell. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


* x 


A NAVY SUFFICIENT FOR OUR NEEDS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I trust you will pardon me for differing from you on the 
position you take in your editorial in the Leader of July 8 in re- 
gard to “A Navy Second to None.”’ You say: ‘This means that 
the United States of America will embark upon a policy which in 
Germany brought on the World War,” ete. 

It seems to me you have not fairly presented the ease. In 
the first place, all of the information put out by our government. 
during the war showed that Germany had planned and made 
preparations for the war for many years. In contrast to this 
planning of Germany’s for those many years, owr government 
has been planning for peace and tranquil ity. If we had been 
prepared at the opening of the World War with an army and 
navy second to none, Germany would not have torpedoed our 
merchant vessels, taken so many innocent lives and destroyed 
millions of dollars worth of property. The Germans in this 
country represented to their government that it would take us a 
year at least to get prepared to go into the conflict and by that 
time Germany would have conquered the Allies. 

In the second place, what would have become of the Allies if 
England had not had a navy “‘second to none,” which for four 
long years in all kinds of weather, night and day, kept the Kaiser’s 
“Invincible” fleet bottled up in German harbors? 

Think of the great loss of life and property to the United 
States through not having a navy “‘second to none” at that time. 
Our being brought into the war was caused by our military un- 
preparedness. A few million dollars invested in ships and mili- 
tary training is an insurance of peace. 

Then again there is the case of China and Japan. If China 
had a navy “‘second to none”? Japan would have hesitated about 
grabbing Chinese territory. It was China’s unpreparedness 
that attracted Japan’s greed. Now, China has announced that 
she will build up the strongest aviation force of any nation, and 
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Japan announces that when the three-power treaty expires she 
will build up her navy to equal others. 

So why criticise our government for spending a few hundred 
millions on her navy? Why, the revenue being derived from beer 
alone would more than pay for the construction of the new ships. 

Speaking of the horrors of war, on the next page of your 
edition of July 8, you say: “‘The horror of war has gone deep. 
The suffering of the world in the years following 1928, clearly 
traceable to the war, drove the lesson home.” It is to try and 
avoid another war that we are building up our navy to insure 
peace. 

The time will come when disarmament is practical and can 
be accomplished, but at the present time, with the war-like con- 
ditions in the Orient and the uneasy and unsettled feeling of the 
masses in Europe, disarmament is faraway. A sure guarantee 
of peace is a strong and efficient navy. 

In regard to the use of the phrase ‘‘second to none”’ I have 
always been a little skeptical. By its use we might be charged 
with inciting the nations of the world to a struggle for supremacy. 
I have thought it would be much better to say we should build up 
a navy sufficient for our needs. England, with her colonies and 
possessions all over the world, certainly requires a large and 
strong navy to protect her interests, and we should not, I think, 
strive to compete with her, although we have a long coast line 
needing protection, both on the Atlantic and Pacific shores. So 
let us build a navy sufficient for our needs as determined by ex- 
perts, and not enter into competition with other nations, as im- 
plied in the phrase ‘‘second to none.” 

Charles Green. 

Vallejo, Cal. 


* x 


GOOD WORDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The article, ‘‘Oh, for Silence,” by W. W. Willard, attracted 
my attention. Thousands agree with the author that “if we 
could eliminate all superfluous, inane, acrimonious, and unwise 
words what a respite mankind would have from unnecessary 
noise!”’ 

Happily, there is a club—the Good Words Club—whose 
members believe that all things were and are created by the word; 
that every word is a seed; that every word bears fruit after its 
kind, and that the harvest, sure and inevitable, is always a mul- 
tiple of the seed sown. 

“God said and there was ... .””. Man made in His “image 
and likeness’ has power to create either negatively or construct- 
ively, by the power of his word. A universal understanding of 
this law should inspire men to a deeper responsibility for their 
words. ‘‘Life and death are in the words.” 

If any one will prove this law by resolving to talk only of 
those things he wishes to manifest in his world, the reaction will 
be surprising. 


” 


V. Y. Edwards. 
Champaign, Ill. 


* * 


A COMFORTABLE RELIGION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following letter enclosing “Why Should Humanists 
Stay?” is such a character study and so suggestive that I would 
like to share it with other readers of the Christian Leader: 


Dear Mr. Summerbell: 

I am no longer a young man, having reached seven- 
ty. Pardon me if I do not sign my name, as this letter 
is not of personal criticism, but written just to convey 
a thought, or, rather, a lesson that my life has taught me. 

IT am one of seven children. My mother and father 
were Universalists, real Universalists, in the sense that 
Dr. Miner and Dr. Thayer were Universalists. In my 
young college days, I attended with my folks regularly a 
Universalist church. There came frequently ‘‘theo- 
logues” from Tufts Divinity School. We found them 
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veering to Unitarianism. The little church weakened 
and died. Only one of those theologues is now living. 
I don’t know really what he rates now—I think a free 
church man. 

A church should have a code, or creed, if you like. 
I well remember Minot J. Savage and his church on 
West Newton Street. It was a go-as-you-please affair, 
a place where people went to hear an ethical lecture. 
No standards, no banners, nothing to enroll under. 
When he left and went to New York to take up— 
mirabile dictu—spiritualism, the rope of sand that was 
his church here blew away and the place knew it no 
more. 

I wanted a church that had a standard, a manual, 
a creed, if you like. So I have been attending a Chris- 
tian Science Church, and find it comfortable. This 
go-as-you-please stuff cannot last. Built on the shift- 
ing sand. No guides. Thus both the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches are on the skids. The humanist 
stuff is nil. 

Are there any Universalist churches of the Miner 
type left? Perhaps Rev. Vincent Tomlinson’s church 
would fill the bill. 

A Former Universalist. 


Evidently this former Universalist or present Christian 
Scientist still has a warm place in his heart for Universalism or he 
would not read the Leader and write a personal letter. The dis- 
cipline of Christian Science to use only official experts for their 
spokesmen, would incline toward his anonymity. But the high 
religious urge that would do good, without visible reward, makes 
the letter more valuable than a professional signed produc- 
tion. 

We can put some things mentioned aside as afterthought, 
such as Dr. Savage’s church failure on West Newton Street, 
which could be met with the success of his Church of the Messiah, 
now the Community Church of New York City, even with 
Savage’s spiritualism, which is so repugnant to highbrows. 

What is the real reason of thousands leaving orthodox 
Christian churches with creeds, as well as racial Jews and Catho- 
lics, and pushing ahead this strange old philosophy, which 
names itself Christian Science? Has modern Christianity ever 
seriously asked itself why? And answered? 

This former Universalist testifies that, attending a Christian 
Science Church, he finds it “‘comfortable.” Is not the key word, 
“comfortable,” that which may explain this conversion from 
Universalism? 

Those of us brought up in religious environment were taught 
great reverence and love for the Holy Bible. Higher critics and 
thinking scholarship showed its human qualities and laid bare its 
primitive ethics. This made us naturally uncomfortable. Mrs. 
Eddy gives us a key which closes reason’s doors and throws twi- 
light and moonshine over harsh distinctive objects. The obvious 
meaning is not real—the real meaning she teaches can be given 
in a Christian Science sense; so we can thus keep our former 
supernatural sacred book and feel ‘“‘comfortable.” (Is it or- 
thodox Christianity getting its second wind?) 

To the sensitive soul there is much misery, failure, sickness, 
suffering, and death in this world. How can anyone be entirely 
happy with the world as it is? By seeing only the real world, 
say Christian Science and the philosophers of the Hast. The real 
world has no pain, or suffering, or sickness. False thinking 
makes these shadows of the natural man seemingly real. Forget 
them, love God, which is truth, and always be happy. In other 
words, be comfortable. 

But how about the others who may live in this every-day 
horrible place? still asks the sensitive common-sense soul. 

“Peace, peace,” answers the comfortable-escape-religion , 
“there’s nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it 
SOs 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Tampa, Florida. 
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How to Help People 


Knowing and Helping People. By 
Horatio W. Dresser. (Beacon Press. 
$2.65.) 

A study of personal problems and psy- 
chological techniques which will prove 
very valuable to any minister who is seek- 
ing to help people, or to the person who is 
struggling for real mental and spiritual 
freedom. It will help the minister in work- 
ing out a technique, a technique based upon 
analysis and insight, not confined to any 
special school of psychology but based 
upon a philosophy of the whole personal- 
ity. 

This book is suggestive and informative 
in its study of the psychic life and its laws. 
Everything is under law. There is con- 
sideration of ourselves as causes. The 
most difficult matter for everybody is to 
look to one’s self. The author offers a 
study of such things in mental life as pat- 
terns, creeds, projections and identifica- 
tions, fixations, phobias, repressions and 
conflicts. 

The work is helpful in understanding 
self and helping others to a better under- 
atanding and organization of their physical, 
mental and moral capabilities. The dis- 
tinction is drawn between what happens to 
us and what we do about it. A description 
is given of the inevitable conditions of life 
which the unwise seek to dodge. In this 
respect it is the truth which frees indeed, 
a real road to freedom, a way of life. 

My enthusiasm is stirred by the back- 
ground or foundation of spiritual philos- 
ophy. Man lives for values, not for bread 
alone. The mechanical side of life is in its 
proper place and the moral nature of man 
emergent through mind and body. So 
this is not just another book by a specialist 
in psychology. It is a spiritual philosophy 
of life, utilizing all the special helps derived 
from the laboratory of the psychologist. 
It is based upon the assumption that every 
man seeks a more abundant life, that this 
life is within reach if we understand the 
laws of nature and work in accord with 
them instead of opposing them as we so 
often do. 

I think this is a much needed emphasis 
at this time. We hear a great deal these 
days about man-made laws. But so many 
of our man-made laws are simply attempts 
to get around the natural consequenecs of 
life. There are also laws which are not 
man-made. There are wonderful remedial 
powers in nature itself. There are what 
Brooke Herford called the “healing powers 
of life.” It seems to me that so many of 
our troubles we bring upon ourselves by 
trying to avoid consequences instead of 
learning from them the lesson that nature 
is trying to teach through the experience. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


I think this book meets another need of 
the day. It points to a better coordina- 
tion between psychology and philosophy 
and religion. There is a vital need today 
for a better organization of human knowl- 
edge by assimilation of the new and co- 
ordination with the old. 

One might make many quotations from 
the book, but I choose this: ““The greatest 
service one can do for another is to help him 
on the road to the universal. There is a 
Way of Life, as the Chinese sages knew. 
There is a law of the accumulation of our 
deeds and of our opportunities for becom- 
ing free from them, as Buddha so well 
knew. Something has brought us to this 
pass. Out of the impasse leads a way, a 
truth, a life. The clue to it dwells in the 
impasse itself, attainable by lifting the 
particular up into the light of the universal, 
advancing with Socrates from the confu- 
sion of too many sophisms at once to the 
life of reason. Everybody possesses this 
laboratory of the soul.” 

Psychology in the service of the more 
abundant life—this is Dresser’s book. 

Hurley Begun. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


%* * 


Light on the Gospel Sources 


The Formation of the Gospel Tradi- 
tion. By Vincent Taylor. (Macmil- 
lan. $2.00.) 

Dr. Taylor of Wesley College, Leeds, 
England, is known as the sponsor of the 
Proto-Luke hypothesis; he thinks that 
Luke had already made a first draft of his 
Gospel when, with that of Mark before 
him, he selected certain passages from the 
Markan story of the Crucifixion to add to 
his own account, and also inserted into his 
account of the ministry of Jesus portions 
of the Gospel of Mark. 

This was a very different method from 
that of Matthew’s Gospel, which contains 
very little historical information about 
Jesus that is not in Mark, and which is 
thus closely based upon Mark. 

An WHnglish critic of the Proto-Luke 
hypothesis recently charged Dr. Taylor 
with not having studied the bearings of 
the findings of modern German writers on 
the Gospels upon his theory. This little 
book is Dr. Taylor’s answer and his vin- 
dication. He gives here the first brief 
and comprehensive estimate in English of 
the work of the German ‘“‘Form’’ critics 
who trace the origin of the Gospels from 
types of oral literature that arose among 
the earliest Christian communities; he also 
throws valuable light of his own upon the 
obscure and important years 80-50, and 
50-65 A. D. He hopes that his work will 
open new avenues to the research student; 
but actually he gives us a book that is filled 
with interesting information for the preach- 
er and the thoughtful reader. 


Dr. Taylor agrees with the ‘Form’’ 
critics that the Passion stories provide the 
earliest connected narratives concerning 
Jesus. The first Christians found it 
necessary for defensive and explanatory 
reasons to tell what happened before and at 
the time of the Crucifixion. At first the 
bare recital was enough; Jesus’ refusal to 
defend himself before Pilate was a sure 
sign of earliest tradition; a later production 
would have placed in his mouth eloquent 
defence (as some of the apocryphal ac- 
counts actually do). Dr. Taylor shows us 
how ‘‘Pronouncement Stories’ as he calls 
them (the term is not taken from the Ger- 
man critics) concerned standards of life 
and would continually be in demand 
among the early communities; but he also 
affirms that these stories go back to realis- 
tic and topical interviews between Jesus 
and his contemporaries concerning Sabbath 
observance, fasting, tax-paying, etc. He 
shows how Say n_s and Parables, Miracle 
Stories, and Stories about Jesus would 
come to be remembered and collected, at 
first for reasons of faith rather than out of 
biographical interest. He reminds us that. 
Jesus himself stands back of the oral 
teaching tradition of the Gospels, and con- 
cludes that the “Form” critics have been 
too ready to attribute all formative in- 
fluences to the earliest Christian com- 
munities after the Crucifixion. 

Dr. Taylor finds that there is nothing to 
militate against an earlier and unpublished 
draft of Luke’s Gospel, made as these 
various types of literature were shaping 
and as the biographical interest began to. 
assert itself after the passing of a genera- 
tion. He makes some brilliant suggestions. 
concerning the development of the great 
source behind the Gospels known as “Q.”’ 
In his chapter on the Emergence of the 
Gospels, Dr. Taylor dwells chiefly upon 
Mark and Luke; he has little to say of 
Matthew and the Fourth Gospel. 

Margaret B. Crook. 

Smith College. 


* * 


Kitty-Cat Tales. By Alice Van Leer 
Carrick. Illustrations by Homer Eaton 
Keyes and Bertha G. Davidson. ($1.50.) 

The Puppy Book. By Loring and Ruth 
Dodd. Illustrations by Loring Dodd. 
($1.00.) 

When I Was a Girl in Bavaria. 
Bertha Tauber Harper. 
photographs. ($1.25.) 
(All published by Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard Company, Boston.) 

Three attractive little books for the 
small children. The first contains a group 
of cat stories and legends from various 
countries, told by a black kitten called 
Impty to her friend Dolly. Some old tales 
are given new touches and some quite new 

(Continued on page 1052) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Bzacon St., Boston 


FERRY BEACH IN RETROSPECT 
Another G. S. S. A. Institute for Re- 
ligious Education has drawn to a close. 
Last week we promised to give a full report 
for the benefit of those who were unable to 
sit down to our great feast of fine things. 
But the indefinable spirit of Ferry Beach, 
the enthusiasm, the quick response, the 
fellowships—all these cold type cannot 
pass on. They are the possession only of 
those who shared the week together. 

Quality and worth were the keynotes of 
the entire time, not only of the classroom 
experiences, but of the chapel services, 
the grove lectures, the evening programs, 
and the recreation hours. There seemed 
no time for trivial things. 

This year the program differed from that 
of previous years, in that the morning 
hours included a regular chapel service in 
place of the customary ‘‘morning devo- 
tion.” The latter has been held in the 
Quillen lounge immediately following break- 
fast, while the former was held at eleven 
o’clock in Rowland assembly hall. As an 
experiment we asked Rev. Max A. Kapp of 
Fitchburg, Mass., to conduct all the chapel 
services, and his contribution through this 
avenue will be the talk of this year’s Ferry 
Beachers for many months to come. To 
most of us, these chapel services were the 
outstanding features of the week, with a 
fineness and challenge that brought all of 
us to our toes with new spirit and en- 
deavor. Mr. Kapp was ably assisted by a 
daily chapel committee furnished by the 
class on “‘Worship in the Church School,” 
which was responsible for providing the 
worship settings. Seven branched cande- 
labra, two three branched candlesticks, 
and three sets of single candle-holders, 
made it possible to have the setting differ 
each day. A large birch cross, and a 
smaller gold one, added to the altar set- 
tings, while numerous brass bowls and 
vases provided ample opportunity for 
change and simplicity, and helped the 
group arranging them to learn exactly how 
the tools of worship can be used simply but 
effectively. Fresh wild flowers, garden 
flowers, and greenhouse flowers were 
added daily, and brought just the correct 
touch of color to the green and gold com- 
bination. The altar was set well back on 
the stage, close to the green backdrop. 
The front curtains were partially drawn, to 
give the effect of depth. To this inanimate 
setting, Mr. Earle Dolphin and his volun- 
teer vested choir of fifteen voices, aug- 
mented by a five-piece orchestra, brought 
the reverent contribution of talent dedi- 
cated to service. The assembly hall was 
used as a classroom at ten o’clock, but at 
the close of the period it was emptied. 
When the settings were made, and the choir 
and orchestra assembled, the doors were 
opened, and to the strains of the prelude 


the institute delegates entered as rever- 
ently as they would have a Gothic chapel. 
When all were seated, the choir sang, at 
each service, ‘‘Worship the Lord in the 
Beauty of Holiness.”” Mr. Kapp’s chapel 
talks were straightforward and positive, 
and his hymns, selected from the Institute 
hymnal, “The New Hymnal for American 
Youth,” ably fitted the thought for the day. 
The contribution of the choir, requiring 
daily practice, can not be easily dismissed. 

Perhaps we have dwelt too long upon 
this phase of the week, but so many ex- 
pressed the feeling that this was the out- 
standing period that we are eager to pass 
its impression on to you who were not 
there, while it is still fresh in our minds. 
At the request of the delegates the first 
chapel talk appeared in the ‘“‘Salty Breeze,”’ 
the daily paper of the Institute. We are 
hoping to make them all available for those 
who wish them, at a moderate charge to 
cover printing. 

Another change in the daily program was 
the institution of a morning study period, 
to conserve the time of the delegates, and 
yet help provide the required time needed 
for outside work. Many delegates told us 
that this was a real bit of assistance to 
them, especially when reference work was 
necessary and it seemed unwise to allow 
books to be taken from the Institute li- 
brary. Study tables were provided, and 
all shared this period at Rowland Hall. 

Dr. van Schaick’s grove lectures were 
repeated by popular demand. They have 
come to be part of the fiber of Ferry Beach- 
ers, and many hotel guests who are not 
part of the Institute at all never miss a 
single session. The fact that so many dele- 
gates said when registering, “‘Oh, yes, of 
course I want Dr. Van’s lectures,’”’ shows 
how much they mean to all. And this 
year, based as they were on the things of 
nature, interpreted by a sympathetic 
spirit, they were exceptionally fine. Par- 
ticularly appropriate, too, to have them 
held in the Grove, to the accompaniment 
of the setting sun, the evening song of the 
thrush, the veery, and the soft whispering 
of the pines and hemlocks overhead. 

The class periods were cut down this 
year, students being allowed to take only 
one ten-hour course, and one five-hour, in 
addition to the Grove lectures. Other 
years we have allowed them to take two 
ten-hour courses if they so desired, but we 
felt that the effort had deprived them of 
many delightful experiences outside of class 
sessions, and did not wish to repeat it. 
Students seemed appreciative of this ar- 
rangement, for outside work was not so 
crowded. 

Classes were well attended, and provided 
a variety of interests. The two Standard 
courses were ‘‘Worship in the Church 
School,” in charge of Mrs. Ruth Owens 


Pullman, and “A Study of the Pupil,” un- 
der the direction of Miss Harriet G. Yates. 
The former proved very popular, and a 
number of the students have written us or 
told since the close of the week that this 
was the most helpful class they had ever 
shared in at Ferry Beach. Mrs. Pullman 
made it exceedingly practical, and many 
delegates go back to their local churches 
feeling far better equipped to plan in- 
telligent services of worship because of 
this experience. The course on child 
psychology had the largest enrolment, and 
was made up of the younger members of 
the Institute, seeking information as to 
what the needs of their pupils are and how 
the teacher may best plan to meet them. 

There were three G. S. S. A. courses of 
five periods each, meeting simultaneously 
at ten o’clock. Miss Andrews’ course on 
“Church School Objectives and Adminis- 
tration” took all those who were responsible 
for guiding the entire program of their 
school as well as many who wished to know 
their part in the plan of the whole school. 
Echoes reached us that it was the kind of 
course which should be offered annually— 
perhaps because so many of us are busy do- 
ing things that we forget where these 
things are supposed to be leading us. Aim 
ought to be the outstanding thing in plan- 
ning a school program, but frequently it is 
not even considered. Mr. Pullman’s 
course on the “Teaching Values of the 
Bible’ gave a new point of view to many 
who were still thinking of the Bible as a 
closed book, while Mr. Kapp’s classes on 
a “Study of World Religions” brought to 
his group a new appreciation of the con- 
tributions to Christianity which the re- 
ligions of all times and all men have made, 
as well as a better understanding of the 
sacredness of their faith to those who share 
other religions than ours. 

Instead of a member of the staff or 
faculty being responsible for the daily issue 
of the ‘Salty Breeze,’’ it was this year 
placed in the hands of Institute delegates, 
with a new editor daily, ably assisted by 
the members of two tables in the Quillen 
dining room. It worked beautifully, and 
much credit is due the loyal editors, as 
well as to Mrs. Earle Dolphin for her daily 
assistance at the mimeograph. 

Fun and frolic were not lacking. Water 
sports, baseball, tennis, etc., filled the 
afternoon free time, while the evening pro- 
grams could not have been equaled. A 
bonfire on the beach, with a sing in which 
all shared, and ending with Mr. Neal Allen 
of Portland telling us something of the 
stars in their courses, and helping us to ap- 
preciate the vastness of the world of which 
we are only a small part; the usual trip to 
Old Orchard, where even the faculty were 
known to ride merry-go-rounds; the clever 

(Continued on page 0052) 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Chester.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Sunday morning, 
July 2, and spoke to the Sunday school. 
Major George P. Lovell had charge of the 
service and taught his regular senior young 
people’s class. At the recent meeting of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, Mrs. Elmer 
Warner was elected president, Mrs. Libbie 
Jarvis first vice-president, Mrs. Percy E. 
Heald second vice-president, and Mrs. Lyle 
Stoddard secretary-treasurer. Norman 
Heald had the salutatory and Donald 
Richardson the fourth honor in the Chester 
high school senior class. * * North Mont- 
pelier.—Large audiences again greeted 
the Superintendent when he spoke here 
Sunday mornings, July 9 and 30. Rev. 
Walter J. Coates preached July 2. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennoyer were guests at the en- 
tertainment of July 29 and Mr. Pennoyer 
made a short address. Mrs. Ruth Butter- 
field, president of the Ladies’ Social, was in 
charge, and Mrs. Ruth Walker planned the 
program. The Wayside Community Pul- 
pit, which had been planned for some 
time, was finally established and was dedi- 
cated at a largely attended meeting, July 
30. Freda Brill, Wendell Walker, Ruth 
Brill, Rachel Gallison and Dorothy Brill 
led in the Lord’s Prayer; Gerald Bagley 
was the flag bearer and Oliver Woodruff led 
in the salute to the flag; Doris Wheeler 
and Mabel Christensen led in the social 
welfare pledge; Robert Gallison and 
Stanley Christensen unveiled the pulpit; 
G. Guyette played thelaccordion} Speeches 
were made by Judge Louis D. Coburn, 
president of the parish, and by Rev. Walter 
J. Coates, editor of Driftwind, Rev. Weston 
A. Cate of Auburn, Maine, and Rev. Ar- 
thur H. Fielder, Congregationalist, of 
Scituate, Mass. The pulpit was made by 
George Pray and painted by Mrs. Pray, and 
the enterprise has occasioned a considerable 
community interest. The Ladies’ Circle 
met July 20 with Mrs. Bertha Pitkin. * * 
Andover.—The Superintendent preached 
in the Community Church here Sunday 
morning, July 16, and took part in the 
Sunday school. Rev. Harry A. Farrar, the 
minister, and the Superintendent did a lot 
of planning for the really big community 
speakers’ meetings of Sunday the 23d, 
when the William Stevens Balch historical 
program was carried through. In the 
morning Mr. Pennoyer preached, and Rev. 
Walter J. Coates read passages from an 
Illinois Convention occasional sermon by 
W.S. Balch as the scripture. Rev. H. A. 
Farrar had charge of both morning and 
afternoon meetings. Mrs. Edgar W. Hel- 
berg, superintendent of the Sunday school, 
read paragraphs on the boyhood and 
youth of Dr. Balch. At midday the 
crowd went to the birthplace, off the An- 
dover-Weston highway, where a _ box 
luncheon picnic was held, with people 


present from different states. Short 
speeches were made by Hon. Leonard L. 
Lane, former Vermont director of the 
Federal Employment Bureau; Clark W. 
Hazeltine, town clerk; Miss Eva J. Stick- 
ney, Rutland, historian, a native of An- 
dover; Mrs. Ida Derby, treasurer Andover 
church, a niece of Dr. Balch; Mrs. Layton, 
Hawthorne, N. J.; Harding O. Coolidge, 
Rutland, native of Andover; Edgar W. 
Helberg and Franklin Huntington Stevens, 
president and deacon, respectively, of An- 
dover Community Church, and Rey. C. H. 
Pennoyer. The address of the afternoon 
was by Rev. W. J. Coates, president of the 
League of Vermont Writers. * * Shrews- 
bury.—The Superintendent preached here 
Sunday afternoon, July 16, when a num- 
ber of Cuttingsville people and summer 
residents attended. Prof. Julius Wooster 
Eggleston, noted geologist, who spends his 
winters in California, was present. E. O. 
Aldrich has been town clerk of Shrews- 
bury for sixty-three years. * * North Tun- 
bridge.—The Superintendent’s afternoon 
service, July 30, was in the old church here, 
on an exceedingly hot day. * * Barnard.— 
Rev. Barron F. McIntire preaches here 
again this summer. Several of his parish- 
loners were present from Woodsville, 
N. H., on July 28. Prof. Clarence W. 
McIntire, teacher in the high school of 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, brother of the sum- 
mer pastor, spoke at the local Methodist 
church Sunday evening, June 25, and 
played for the evening story and song ser- 
vice July 16. Rev. William C. Harvey, 
Bethel, preached at the Methodist church 
Sunday evening, July 9. * * Barre.—Reyv. 
L. G. Williams has been away on several 
denominational missions recently, as noted 
in the Leader. His sermon the last Sunday 
before vacation was appropriate to the 
Convention Centennial. Miss Helen Rock- 
wood and Miss Henrietta Inglis were dele- 
gates to the Y. P. C. U. at Ferry Beach. 
A lawn fete under the name of ‘‘Commu- 
nity Gardens,” July 12, with musical and 
dramatic program, helped increase the 
finances of the parish. Recently repre- 
sentatives of the Episcopal, Congregational 
and Universalist churches, together with 
the Woman’s Club and the city property 
committee, met to plan improvements in 
that center. The plan is to use as many 
native trees as possible. Homer C. Ladd 
was the toastmaster at the banquet of the 
Randolph high school alumni association 
at the Randolph Country Club June 15. 
A trustees’ meeting of Goddard School for 
Girls was held July 11. * * Bellows Falls. 
—Rev. Harlin Melvin Campbell reported 
great success with the plan to have June 
as ‘Visitors’ Month.’”’ Services were held 
in the Universalist church during July, and 
after the August vacation both church and 
school will resume services. The North 


Westminster branch of the church school * 
has also closed its meetings for a period at 
the Gageville school. The vacation 
church school, which has been carried on in 
union with the Baptist and Methodist 
churches, closed with a Chinese party 
July 21, at the Baptist church, followed by 
a worship service and play at the Uni- 
versalist church. Miss Margaret C. Bolles 
was superintendent of the junior group. 
Miss Gertrude Bolles was one of the 
workers in the primary department. The 
United Church is cooperating again this 
year with the Tribune Fresh Air Fund of 
New York City. A few weeks ago, Rev. 
Edward E. Marggraf, who performed the 
marriage service thirty-five years ago, was 
called upon to make the presentation 
speech at the wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Willis C. Belknap. Mr. Belknap 
is the owner of the Bellows Falls Times and 
several other newspapers. * * Bethel.— 
Rev. W. C. Harvey recently gave a his- 
torical address at Peth and was active in 
prohibition plans at Windsor July 7. As 
scoutmaster, he spent several days at Camp: 
Plymouth with the boy scouts. The choir 
were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Harvey at a 
lawn party July 14. The Unity Club held 
a food sale July 22. Elmer H. Sturk, 
president of the Vermont Funeral Direc- 
tors’ Association, held an important meet- 
ing in St. Albans July 25. * * Cavendish. 
—Rev. Dr. Harry L. Canfield preached 
here July 30 and numbers attended from 
Ludlow. The Ladies’ Auxiliary met at 
the church July 30. Mrs. Jane Spafford 
Butler contributes regularly to the col- 
umns of the Rutland Daily Herald, poems, 
and articles under the heading ‘‘The Diary 
of a Garden.”’ Mrs. Butler had charge of 
the decorations again this year at the 
seventh annual Old Home Service of the 
Congregational church, Windham, Sun- 
day afternoon, July 16, when Rey. Hubert 
T. Law, West Townshend, was one of the 
speakers. * * Chelsea.—Rey. Clarence F. 
McIntire preached at Woodsville, N. H., 
June 25, and July 9, while his son, Rev. 
B. F. McIntire, was engaged at Barnard. 
The father also preached in the United 
Church, Congregational-Methodist, Chel- 
sea, July 16, as he had also done March 5, 
when he conducted the communion ser- 
vice for the pastor, Rev. C. A. Hazen. 
He was also asked to preach at Chelsea 
West Hill Union Church, July 30. * * 
East Calais.—Rev. E. Gordon Batten, 
pastor of the Union Church, spoke at 
Memorial Hall, North Calais, May 27. 
He was returned to the Methodist church 
at Woodbury by the Vermont Methodist 
Conference meeting at St. Albans, April 
last, and so he can continue to minister to 
the Union Church here and the Congrega- 
tional church at South Woodbury. He 
resides here. Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. 
Coates, North Montpelier, attended the 
annual meeting of the Universalist parish 
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July 1. * * Felchville-—Rev. William 
L. Forkell preached the annual memorial 
sermon tor the Odd Fellows and Rebekahs, 
July 2. The Ladies’ Aid Society met 
July 20. The Universalist and Methodist 
societies united to hold the daily vacation 
Bible school again this year. Mrs. Charles 
Evans Buchanan assiste1 Miss Minnie C. 
Fay in the Universalist school. * * Gays- 
ville.—Rev. W. C. Harvey preached here 
June 4and18and July. * * Glover.—The 
West Glover Congregational church united 
with the Community Church here in the 
annual Memorial Sunday service, May 27, 
and Rev. T. L. Drury had charge. Rev. 
Paul Judson Morris, Burlington, execu- 
tive secretary of the Vermont Baptist State 
Convention, was the preacher at the Or- 
leans County Intereommunity Church 
Council Service here Sunday evening, 
July 16. .* * Guilford Center.—The 
Sunday school, which was planned for 
last autumn and winter, is nearing final 
organization. A preliminary meeting was 
held, on a community basis, July 8. Ed- 
ward C. Emery, Brattleboro, is giving 
some assistance. Miss Marjorie M. Hamil- 
ton will teach a class. * * Hartland.—Rev. 
William L. Forkell christened eight chil- 
dren June 25; presided at a service for 
Co. 129 C. C. C., at the foot of Mt. Ascut- 
ney, July 9; preached at the Congregational 
church in Quechee Sunday afternoons, 
July 9, 16 and 23; and gave his famous 
“Les Miserables” lecture for the 1008th 
time, at the Summer Religious Education 
Conference of Vermont, Congregational 
church, Poultney, July 12. Local services 
began at the Universalist church, Four 
Corners, July 2. Mrs. Dallas Pollard, 
Burlington, spoke on young people’s work 
at the Universalist church, Sunday morn- 
ing, July 30. The Community Sunday 
school of Four Corners and the Brick Sun- 
day school of Three Corners held a picnic 
at Lake Rescue July 17, as guests of Mrs. 
Forkell and daughter. The 4H Club held 
a lawn party at the Universalist church 
July 22. A concert was given at the Uni- 
versalist church July 21, by the North 
Windsor County Council of Young People. 
Miss Florence Sturtevant was elected 
treasurer of the Universalist Ladies’ So- 
ciety to succeed the late Mrs. Orrin Lob- 
dell. * * Jacksonville.—Fine congrega- 
tions greeted Dr. John Clarence Lee both 
July 9 and 23. On the latter date there 
wasa christening. * * Lyndonville.—Judge 
Nathan A. Norton preached at the Meth- 
odist church here July 2. Since Universal- 
ists gave up holding regular services he at- 
tends the Methodist church and teaches 
a class. * * Morrisville.—Rev. Donald K. 
Evans, former pastor, was, with Mrs. 
Evans, in attendance at Slocum Class 
May 4, and preached to large congrega- 
tion May 7. Mr. Pennoyer assisted Rev. 
O. S. Raspe in the marriage here of Phillip 
Andrews Raspe and Shirley May Lebaron, 
July 8. Mrs. Frederick G. Fleetwood 
spoke recently to the P. T. A. and on June 
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3 was elected state vice regent of the 
D. A. R. Miss Mary E. Moody, regent 
Captain Jedediah Hyde Chapter D. A. R., 
was a delegate to the annual congress 
in Washington, and was also a local dele- 
gate to the National Red Cross meeting 
there. The Congregational Guild met in 
the Universalist vestry recently. * * North- 
field.—The Methodist church joined in 
union services during July at the United 
Church, Rev. George H. Howes preaching 
each Sunday. * * Rochester.—The Rut- 
land Herald had a double column appre- 
ciative personal article regarding Rev. 
George H. Coffin on July 11. * * Rutland. 
—Cola J. Cleveland, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, arranged the pro- 
gram for the dedication of the new post 
office and court house July 20, and also 
the meeting in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, speaking 
at the meetings. Henry C. Farrar, former 
president of the Past Grand Officers’ As- 
sociation, spoke at a big Odd Fellows meet- 
ing at Milton, July 20. Mr. Penroyer 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, pastor at 
Woonsocket, R. I., preached at Belpre, 
Ohio, Sunday, July 16, at the morning 
service, and at Little Hocking church at 
the evening service on the same day, by 
invitation of the minister, Rev. E. M. 
Minor. Mr. and Mrs. Ellenwood visited 
relatives in Belpre and Little Hocking, 
en route to Chicago for their vacation. 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing presented a 
Czechoslovakian program—singing, violin 
playing and dancing—in the Amphitheater 
at Chautauqua in the evening of Aug. 4. 
Mrs. Cushing stayed over the week-end and 
spoke at the Unitarian-Universalist church 
house on Sunday. The house was crowded 
and many were turned away. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, who is 
assisting on the Leader editorial staff 
during the summer months, was called to 
Canton, N. Y., Saturday, August 12, by 
the sudden death of Mrs. Mary E. Stevens, 
one of the oldest members of the First 
Universalist Church of Canton. At the 
funeral service August 14 Mr. Lalone was 
assisted by Dr. James M. Payson, pastor 
emeritus of the Canton church. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose and family 
of Lynn, Mass., are again spending the 
summer at Provincetown on Cape Cod. 
During the first two weeks of July Dr. 
Rose was chaplain and lecturer at the 
Minnewaska Mountain Houses, Lake 
Minnewaska, N. Y. Mrs. Rose, David 
and Martha accompanied him. 


Universalist ministers in attendance at 
the Second Annual Pastors’ Institute in 
Chicago, in July, held in Judson Court, 
University of Chicago, under the joint aus- 
pices of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity and the Chicago Theological 
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offered the prayer at the District Odd 
Fellows and Rebekahs meeting July 26. 
Mrs. Omeron H. Coolidge, general di- 
rector Federation of Women’s Clubs, spoke 
at Newport recently, and at a Manchester 
meeting of the Vermont Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. * * South Strafford.—Rev. Harry F. 
Fister started his twenty-fourth year of 
summer preaching with a sermon on “Cal- 
vin Coolidge, Modern Puritan,” July 2. 
Mrs. Fister has charge of the music. Mr. 
Fister spoke to Temple Lodge 54, F. & 
A. M., July 24. They are very pleasantly 
located in the new manse. * * Vernon.— 
Dr. John Clarence Lee is making a most 
favorable impression with his weekly 
services and even more by his pastoral 
calls. * * Washington.—Attendance in 
June and July has been very good. Clar- 
ence A. Simmons, Jr., aged thirteen, son 
of Rev. C. A. Simmons, has several times 
broadcast from Station WDEV at Water- 
bury. * *Huntingville, Que.—It has been 
voted to put new roofing on the church. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Seminary (Congregational), were: Rev. L. 
Ward Brigham, D. D., pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Chicago, Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor of Unity Church, Oak Park, 
Rey. Eugene L. Conklin, pastor Univer- 
salist church, Derby Line, Vermont, Rev. 
E. Dean Ellenwood, pastor First Univer- 
salist church, Woonsocket, R. I., and 
Rev. Harold Lumsden, pastor First Uni- 
versalist Church, Hoopeston, Ill. On the 
closing day of the Institute these ministers 
enjoyed a luncheon together at Interna- 
tional House, on the university campus, 
following which they adjourned to the 
minister’s study at St. Paul’s Church for a 
“round table conference’’ concerning de- 
nominational programs to be presented at 
the session of the General Convention at 
Worcester. 


The preacher at the Sunday service at 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, July 31,. was 
Rey. E. L. Conklin, Derby Line, Vermont. 

Rev. Katharine Ball of Oakland, Maine, 
and her daughter, of Andover, Mass., 
called at Headquarters Aug. 7. 


The address of Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, 
literary editor of the Leader and dean of 
Swarthmore College, is now 8 Whittier 
Place, Swarthmore, Penn. 


Rey. John Nicol Mark of Arlington, who 
is spending the summer at Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., preached in Chatham on Sunday 
evening, Aug. 138, in the Universalist 
church. This was one of the special sum- 
mer services being conducted by the Cape 
Cod Conference of Unitarian, Universalist 
and other Liberal Christian Churches. 

Rey. Tracy M. Pullman and Mrs. Pull- 
man, Miss Susan M. Andrews and Miss 
Ruth Carter, visited Dr. and Mrs. John 
van Schaick, Jr.,at the Little Hill Farm, 
in the town of Summit, N. Y., August 7. 


$$ SS 
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Miss Andrews stayed for three days, 
while the others continued their motor trip 
to Chautauqua and Cleveland, August 8. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee are at 
Vernon, Vermont, where Dr. Lee’s ances- 
tors were among the early settlers. Dr. 
Lee is supplying the pulpit for the summer. 


Dr. van Schaick preached in the Lu- 
theran Church of Beards Hollow, N. Y., 
August 18. 

Massachusetts 

Annisquam.—Rey. Benjamin B. Her- 
sey, pastor. Summer services, continuing 
straight through the season, show a sub- 
stantial increase in attendance over last 
year’s average. During the summer 
months Village Church welcomes Annis- 
quam’s summer visitors and offers them a 
church home during their stay. The 
annual fair is to be held August 22 at Vil- 
lage Hall, with a committee headed by 
Mrs. J. Edward’ Griffin in charge. On 
Sunday, August 6, the pastor offered the 
prayer at the annual fishermen’s memorial 
service held at Blynman Bridge in Glouces- 
ter. Recently, Village Church was glad to 
welcome Mr. and Mrs. Roger W. Babson 
of Wellesley Hills among its visitors at 
the morning service. Mrs. Hersey, wife 
of the pastor, has been elected to the office 
of vice-president of the College Women’s 
Club of Gloucester. 
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2 WHO’S WHO . 
ie Dr. John Murray Atwood is * 
* dean of Canton Theological School, * 
* St. Lawrence University, Canton, * 
be ANTE NGS 2 
* Rev. Robert Whitaker isa native * 
* of England. Hehasserved churches * 
* in Washington, Oregon and Cali- * 
* fornia, has been general secretary of * 
* the General Baptist Convention of * 
* California, editorial writer for the * 
* Pacific Baptist, editor of the Open * 
* Forum, and field secretary for the * 
* American Civil Liberties Union. - 
er Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, liter- * 
* ary editor of the Leader, is dean of * 
* Swarthmore College. * 
* Edward A. Post is professor of * 
* English literature at the College of * 
* Business Administration, Boston * 
* University. fs 
* Rey. Richard W. Boynton is pro- * 
* fessor of philosophy at the Univer- * 
* sity of Buffalo. 
* * 
* * 
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FERRY BEACH IN RETROSPECT 
(Continued from page 1045) 

circus and masquerade party, three rings 
and all the sideshows; not to mention 
bathing at morning, noon and night. 

Friendship circles each night at 10.15, 
that large lighted circle at the water’s edge 
which has come to be an intricate and in- 
triguing bit of Ferry Beach experience 
which no one wishes to lose for a moment. 


Led by students and faculty, these were 
real periods of devotion and meditation. 

The climax of the week came on Friday 
evening. Starting with the banquet, a 
new venture, in the Quillen dining room, at 
which Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford 
was toastmaster, through the song contest 
on which delegate tables had been at work 
through the week, on to the Commence- 
ment service where credits and diplomas 
were awarded, and ending with the beauti- 
ful and spectacular presentation of ““The 
Consecration of Sir Galahad,’’ under the 
direction of Rev. Max A. Kapp, the eve- 
ning was a full one, but one which no one 
would have missed for anything at all. 
And what a splendid send-off for those who 
had shared the week together in an. at- 
tempt to learn how to help the members of 
their school to have a rounded religious ex- 
perience. What a send-off for those who 
were receiving their diplomas after three 
years of concentrated study. What asend- 
off for those for whom this was a new ven- 
ture, entered upon possibly with a vague 
idea that here was a vacation treat. A 
week of real work, yet real living, ending in 
a service that spelled reconsecration for 
each person present. 

Another institute closed. What it has 
really ‘meant to Universalist schools will be 
proved during the winter that is ahead. 

IGE MOS 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1048) 
tales are added. The type is large and 
clear. The illustrations are clever and 
imaginative. The second contains rhymes, 
not of a striking literary quality it must be 
said, which tell the story of a puppy’s day. 
The sketches are amusing and well illus- 
trate the puppy’s adventures. The third 
of the books tells of a childhood in Munich 
and the countryside of Bavaria, and in- 
terprets the customs of the people. A 
description of the famous Passion Play is 
included. This book fits into the series 
describing different countries and is one of 
the best we have seen in that series. 
* OX 


ANNIVERSARY AT SOUTH STRAF- 
FORD, VT. 


The historic Universalist Society of 
South Strafford, Vermont, will hold a ser- 
vice Sunday, Aug. 20, at 10.80 a. m., to 
celebrate one hundred years of the occu- 
paney of the present church building. 
The society was organized at the Upper 
Village in 1798, and with other religious or- 
ganizations used the union meeting-house 
until 1833, when, with the Baptists, it 
built the present structure in the Lower 
Village. In 1860 the Universalists bought 
the Baptists’ share and have controlled 
the building since. The structure stands 
on a knoll, surrounded by beautiful trees, 
at the center of South Strafford, with large 
grounds, which are always kept in the best 
of condition. The building has been a 
number of times rearranged and extensive- 


ly repaired, but has not lost its colonial 
design. It is now in perfect repair and the 
pride of the community. Within a year 
the society purchased adjoining tracts of 
land in order to secure and remove some 
old buildings which were a detriment to the 
church property, retaining one house, 
which has been repaired and modernized 
for a parsonage. 

At the service on Aug. 20, the prayer 
will be offered by Rev. Mr. Perkins, pastor 
of the Baptist church, a short address 
made by Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, Su- 
perintendent of Vermont Universalist 
Churches, and the sermon preached by 
Rey. Harry F. Fister. Mrs. Fister has 
gathered a chorus of young ladies, who 


will sing. 
x * 


A SUNDAY AT MURRAY GROVE 


The service of Sunday morning, Aug. 6, 
was held in the Potter Meeting-house, 
with Rev. George Henry Thorburn, minis- 
ter of the Middletown, New York, Uni- 
versalist church, preaching. To a group 
which almost filled the little old building, 
Mr. Thorburn explained his desire to hold 
service there, rather than in the larger 
Memorial Church. “In this building,’ he 
said, “John Murray preached, and here 
was born the wider conception of Chris- 
tianity that has given impetus to the rapid 
advance of modern Christian civilization.” 

In his sermon, Mr. Thorburn treated the 
popular question of whether the Christian 
churches are losing ground. He concluded, 
after an inspiring summarization of the 
wonders which Christianity has worked in 
this old world, with the thought that Chris- 
tian motives have been always the cause of 
the farthest advances, and that we must 
be alive to the task of preserving the church 
as the most valuable and precious of all 
our institutions. We shall see in the fu- 
ture, he predicted, a return to zealous in- 
terest in the church, an interest based, not 
on emotional reaction, but rather on the 
more substantial “‘intelligent appreciation 
of the worth of Christian influence.” 

Mr. Thorburn tells us that, if present 
plans can be carried out, he hopes to have 
a group of about ten of his young people 
at Murray Grove over the Labor Day 
vacation. 

An article featured in a Sunday edition 
of the New York Times with photographs 
and the story of Murray Grove, which ap- 
peared recently, has brought a number of 
automobile visitors to the Grove, and in 
each case they have been much interested 
to find that on the Jersey coast there could 
be so interesting an old mansion as the 
Potter Homestead, or so quaint a church 
as the meeting-house. 

Mrs. Siska, the wife of the farmer who is 
caring for the Potter farm, has undertaken 
the task of planting a variety of flowers in 
the big circular flower-bed in the center of 
the Universalist National Cemetery, which 
is just west of the meeting-house. This 
little Slovakian lady, who loves flowers, 
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and has a profusion of them fronting the 
staid brown severity of the Potter House, 
has petunias, marigolds, and all manner of 
bright blooms in the new bed. Several 
benches have been placed in the tall pine 
grove that shades the cemetery, and it has 
become a favorite place for meditation. 
Near by sleep three great Universalists, 
Thomas Potter, Frederick Bisbee, and 
Edwin Sweetser. Sunset, the soft sweet 
smell of the pine-grove, and the spiritual 
presence of these men, is one of the priv- 
ileges of Murray Grove. 
W.G. Jr. 
Murray Grove, Aug. 6. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. 4H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocyceles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. ; 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a eommunity service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
* 

COMING EVENTS 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. 24-26. Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 


Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. 6, 7. Indiana State Convention at Oaklan- 


don, 

Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 
chOct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont.. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

* 8 
MURRAY GROVE 
Preaching Dates 

Aug. 20—Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Aug. 27—Rev. Hannah J. Powell, Canton, N. C. 

Sept. 3—Rev. Charles A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. 

Special preacher—Rev. Rufus Dix, Fort Plain, 
INES 

Saturday evening, Aug. 12—Annual Birthday 
Party. Chairman, Mrs. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 19, Aug. 26—Annual fair. Chairman, Mrs. 
George Friedrich. 

Sunday, Aug. 20—Memorial Sunday. 


Aug. 26-Sept. 2—Summer Institute. Faculty: 
Rev. Chas. A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. Miss 


Eleanor Collie, Philadelphia, Pa. Dean, Rev. Robert 
Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. Registrar, Mrs. Frank 
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B. Smith, Elkins Park, Pa. Registration fee $1.00. 
Rates for accredited delegates, Institute week, ter- 
minating Saturday afternoon, Sept. 2, $10.00. 

Special Young People’s Program for Labor Day 
week-end: Saturday night, traditional supper and 
merry-making. Sunday morning, young people’s 
service. Sunday evening, candle-light service. Mon- 
day, all-day sail on the Barnegat, with picnie at 
Seaside Park. 

* OR 
SUMMER MEETINGS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Fremont, mornings, August. State route 109. 

Kensington, mornings, summer. Route from 
Exeter to Amesbury, Mass. Arthur W. Webster, 
minister. 

Nottingham, mornings, summer. Route from 
Newmarket to Northwood. Harry M. Cary, minis- 
ter. 

East Lempster, Miner Chapel, 11.30 a. m. summer. 
State Route 10. Rev. Will E. Roberts, minister. 

Aug, 6, fellowship meetings, a. m. and p. m. at the 
Kensington Meeting-house. Picnic lunch. 

Aug. 18, fellowship meetings, a. m. and p. m., at 
West Chesterfield. Picnic lunch. Just off Route 9 
from Keene to Brattleboro. 

Aug. 27, Ancestors’ Day, at the Old Langdon 
Meeting-house, a. m. and p.m. Picnic lunch. Off 
road from Alstead to Charlestown. 

Your car will run as well toward church as away 
from it. 

x 
RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


March 1, 1933, dismissed from fellowship, by his 
request, Rev. Morgan E. Pease, because of complete 
engrossment in secular occupation. 

March 15, 1933, letter of license to preach re- 
newed for one year, to Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool, act- 
ing pastor at Valley Falls. 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 
me Ee 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 86th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., and its auxiliaries, will be 
held in Oaklandon Oct. 6 and 7, beginning at 1 p. m. 
Friday, for the hearing of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. 

Report of the Committee for revision of by-laws 
will be voted upon. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
* 


DELOS H. THOMPSON HOME 


The annual ali day meeting will be held at the 
Home in Waldron, Ind., on Labor Day, Sept. 4. 
A good program is planned. 
* x 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
NESOTA 


The 68th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies will be 
held at Unity Church (Unitarian), 739 Portland 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 5 and 6, 1933, for the receiving of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any other 
business to come before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* x 
Y. P. C. U. OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND 
Official Call 

The 44th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, for 
the purpose of hearing reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, to elect officers, to amend 
the Constitution as follows: 

To include in Article VI (Meetings), Section 3: 
“members of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Alumni Association of 
the pyapban Gena 

To add Article X (Clara Barton Camp): “Section 1 
The State Y. P. C. U. Camp Project at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace shall be managed by progressive 
governing board consisting of a chairman, one rep- 
resentative from each of the Executive Boards of 
the State Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni 
Association and the General Y. P. C. U., these to be 
appointed by the State Y. P. C. U. president, with 
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the consent of the State Board, and four other mem- 
bers representing the several sections of the State 
Y. P. C. U., these to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention which ends their respective terms, as herein- 
after provided. 

“Section II. (a) The Chairman and two of the 
sectioo representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention for a period of three years, and 
shall be chosen at the expiration of every term there- 
after for a period of two years. (b) The other two 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention and at the expiration of every 
term thereafter for a period of two years. (c) The 
representatives of the Executive Board of the State 
Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni Association 
and the General Y. P. C. U. shall be chosen annually 
at the time of or as soon after the Annual Convention 
as possible.”’ 

And to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Louise Woodbury, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
x 
UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will hold summer 
union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 25, to Sunday, Sept. 3, inclusive. 

During the summer the church will be open from 
10 to 1. On the Sundays when the services are held 
in the other churches it will be open in the afternoon 
from 1 to 8. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have opportunity to 


visit the National Memorial Church. 
x * 


MAINE CONVENTION CALL 


The annual meeting of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, the Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association, and the Maine Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, will be held at the Livermore 
Falls Universalist Church, Sept. 24, 25 and 26, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers, and 
for such other business as may legally come before 
the combined conventions. 

The first annual Maine Universalist Convention 
Laymen’s Rally will take place Saturday, Sept. 23, 
at 6.45 p. m., in the Livermore Falls Universalist 
church parish hall. 

William D. Veazie, Secretary. 
a * 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP, GOVERNMENT AND 
DISCIPLINE: 


The following amendments to the Laws of Fel- 
lowship, Government and Discipline will be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, October 18-22, 1933. 

. Roger F, Etz, Secretary. 


Article I. Conditions of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the entire 
Article the following: 

“Fellowship in this Convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purpose of 
the Universalist faith. The Declaration of Prin- 
ciples set forth in Article III of the Constitution of 
the General Convention is intended to indicate its 
essential nature, but neither that nor any other 
formulary shall be imposed as a creedal test. Any 
candidate for the ministry, any parish, or any State 
Convention, applying for fellowship, adjudged after 
suitable examination by a Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit 
of the Universalist faith, and acknowledging the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of the General Convention, 
shall be admitted. Any such admission to fellow- 
ship shall carry with it liberty as to statement of the 
faith as guaranteed by the Constitution of this Con- 
vention.” 


Article II—Commiittees of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the present 
Section I a new Section as follows: 

“1, The powers of the Universalist General Con- 
vention with respect to fellowship shall be exercised 
by a Central Committee of Fellowship, appointed 
by the Board of Trustees and consisting of such num- 
ber of members as the Board shall determine. The 
members of this Committee may be chosen from 


within or without the membership of the Board of 
Trustees. ‘The Secretary of the General Conven 
tion shall be ex officio Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

2. Present Section 1, renumbered. 

3. Present Section 2 renumbered and amended as 
follows: 

Substitute for the opening clause the words: 

“The powers of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship and of a State Committee of Fellowship are as 
follows:” 

4. Insert a new Section 4, as follows: 

“A. In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship shall have power: 

(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes 
and clergymen not within the jurisdiction of any 
State Convention; 

“(b) To make rules governing the examination of 
candidates for Letters of License or for Ordination 
and the conduct of services of ordination, not in con- 
flict with the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline; 

“(c) To make rules in the interest of uniform pro- 
cedure of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(d) To act as the first court of appeal from de- 
cisions of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(e) To exercise original jurisdiction in all cases 
of dispute between State Conventions or of com- 
plaints against a State Convention or its Committee 
of Fellowship; 

(See Cons., Art. IV, Sec. 3; and Laws of F. G. D., 
Art. VIII, Sec. 6.) 

“(f) To authorize the official list of clergymen 
and parishes in fellowship with the General Con- 
vention.” 

Further amend Article II by substituting for the 
present Section 3 a new Section, to be numbered 5, 
as follows: 

“5, The decisions and regulations of the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall be final, subject to 
appeal to the Trustees of the General Convention, and 
shall be reported to the Secretary of the General 
Convention for filing and record. The decisions of 
a State Committee of Fellowship upon matters 
within its jurisdiction shall be final, subject to ap- 
peal, and shall be reported to its State Convention 
for filing and record.” 

6. Present Section 4, renumbered. 

7. Present Section 5, renumbered, and amended 
by changing the word “the” to ‘“‘a”’ before the words 
“Committee of Fellowship” in the opening clause. 

8. Present Section 6, renumbered. 


Article I1I—Admission to Fellowship 


Amend Section 5 of this Article by substituting 
therefor the following: 

“5, Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship or a State Fellowship 
Committee, as the case may be, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church. If, 
after suitable investigation, the Committee shall 
adjudge the applicant as possessing the essential 
spirit of the Universalist faith and the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities that promise useful service 
in the Universalist ministry, it may admit him to 
fellowship.”’ 

(Note: The previous requirement of a proba- 
tionary year is omitted.) 


Article IV—Withdrawal of Fellowship 


Amend Section 2 by striking out the words “Trus- 
tees of’ in the first sentence, so that the sentence 
will read, “The Committee of Fellowship of the 
proper State Convention, or of the General Conven- 
tion, as the case may be,”’ etc. 

Amend Section 4 by striking out all of the con- 
cluding clause beginning, “‘it being provided,” etc. 

(Note: This is to agree with the striking out of 
the probationary requirement in Sec. 5 of Art. III.) 


Article V—Restoration of Fellowship 


Amend Section 1 by substituting the words ‘“‘Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship” for the word ‘Trus- 
tees.” 

Also amend Section 1 by substituting the words 
“Article II”? for the words “‘Article III,’”’ in the last 
line, 
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Amend Section 2 of this Article by substituting 
the words ‘‘Central Committee of Fellowship” for 
the words ‘‘Committee of Fellowship of the Trus- 
tees.”’ 

Article VI—Letters of License 


Amend Section 1 by inserting after the opening 
words “‘Letters of License’? the words “‘intended to 
be preliminary to ordination;” also by striking out 
the words “the holders’? and inserting instead the 
words “such licentiates;’’ also by striking out the 
words ‘‘and fitly prepared for the ministry.” 

Strike out See. 2. 

(Note: Such regulation is better left to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship under powers hereinbe- 
fore granted.) 

Amend present Sec. 3 by substituting for the entire 
Section the following: 

“2. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, authoriz- 
ing such licentiates to preach but not to administer 
any Christian ordinance, may be issued by Com- 
mittees of Fellowship for periods of three years, sub- 
ject to revocation, to laymen who apply therefor: 
provided that the church of which the applicant is a 
member and its pastor, or some minister in good 
standing, shall unite in a letter requesting the grant- 
ing of such a license; and provided also that the 
Committee acting shall, by examination, be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the preacher’s office and of his 
acceptance of the spirit of the Universalist faith.” 

Further amend this Article by renumbering Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 as Sections 2 and 3. 


Article VII—Ordination 


Amend by substituting for the entire Article the 
following: 

“1. Ordination to the Christian ministry may be 
conferred on application by a parish for the ordina- 
tion of a pastor-elect, or on a candidate’s personal 
application, by a Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction. The Committee shall examine the 
candidate as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
training and ability for the ministry. The candi- 
date shall submit a personal statement of his re- 
ligious history and experience, controlling faith and 
motive, his reasons for seeking the ministerial fel- 
lowship of the Universalist Church, and such other 
matters as the Central Committee of Fellowship may 
prescribe. If, after such examination, notice of 
which shall have been published for two successive 
weeks beforehand in a denominational journal, the 
candidates shall be adjudged as possessing the es- 


sential spirit of the Universalist faith and the in-| 
tellectual equipment and spiritual qualities that give 
promise of useful service in the ministry, the Com- 
mittee shall authorize his ordination and appoint 
some clergyman in Universalist fellowship to confer 
the fellowship of the Convention at the time of the 
ordination service. 


“2. An Ordination Vow of faithfulness to the || 
Christian ministry and to the Universalist Church. |) 
The }| 


shall be included in the service of ordination. 
following is suggested: ‘In the presence of Almighty 


God and this congregation I pledge my service to the || 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as proclaimed | 
by the Universalist Church; and I promise a cheerful || 


support of its laws and constituted authorities.” 
“3. No candidate shall be ordained who has not | 


served as a licentiate of the Universalist Church for 


at least one year, as provided in Article VI, Section 1, 


of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- | 


pline. This year shall have been spent continu-_ 


ously in study or in pastoral or missionary work. | 
In the case of a candidate who has held a license as }} 


Lay Preacher for at least one year a Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction shall have power to 


determine whether or not the service rendered by || 
such a licentiate may be accepted as meeting the re- }|/ 


quirements of this Section. 

‘4. In cases where circumstances may make it in- 
convenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a, 
candidate for ordination, the Committee may appoint 


a special commission for that purpose, which shall |} 
report its findings and recommendations on which }} 


the Committee may act.” 


Article VIII—Discipline i) 


Amend See. 6 of this Article by striking it out. 


(Note: This is covered by the proposed revision of |] 


Arti. II, Sec. 4., sub-section e.) 


Also further amend this Article by renumbering the 4 


remaining Sections. 
Articles IX, X, XI, and ¥II 
No change. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Reopening Announcements 


Post-card form—can be mailed for one cent stamp 
Suitable for Church and Church School 


No. 1827. A reminder that the regular services in the church and} 
Sunday school are to be resumed, with space on the address side of the 
card for the date of reopening and signature. il 
of goldenrod and autumn leaves in natural colors. 


in church. The text, “Be ye doers of the Word,” is shown in the panel;| 
A general invitation is printed on the reverse side. 


No. 1833. Looking through the autumn foliage one sees the chure | 
in the distance. An inspiring scripture text is printed in the design, and 
the opening announcement is on the address side of the card. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred 
Send a 3-cent stamp for samples. 


The design shows a spra 
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Educational 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


G 


Courses adapted to meet the Progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


| For information please address 
| MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. T'o fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
juxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


GOOF I OO 


BOOKS 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 
By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishmg House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


An enthusiastic reader of a certain popu- 
lar newspaper serial sent a specimen of her 
sweetheart’s writing to the calligraphy ex- 
pert on the staff of the paper. 

‘Enclosed please find specimen of my 
beau’s handwriting,” she wrote. ‘Can 
you tell me if he is likely to make a good 
husband?” 

Back came the reply: ‘‘No, I’m afraid 
not, my dear. He’s been a pretty rotten 
one to me for three years. However, 
thanks for the evidence.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

* * 

A tourist passing through a country 
village found that his watch had stopped. 
Seeing a little boy standing outside of the 
village shop, he went up to him and said, 
“Can you tell me the time, sonny?”’ 

“Just 12 o’clock,” was the reply. 

“Only 12,” said the tourist. “I thought 
it was more than that.” 

“It’s never more in these parts, sir,”’ 
answered the boy. “It goes up to 12 
o’clock, and then commences again at 1.” 

* * 

“Jimmy, I wish you’d learn better table 
manners; you’re a regular little pig at the 
table,”’ 

Deep silence on Jimmy’s part. So 
father, in order to impress him more, added, 
“TI say, Jimmy, do you know what a pig 
is?” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Jimmy meekly, “‘it’s 
a hog’s little boy.” : 

* * 

“Mummy, isn’t that monkey like grand- 
pa?” 

“Hush, darling! You mustn’t say 
things like that!’’ 

“But the monkey can’t understand, can 
he, mummy?” 

* * 

Judge: ‘‘The evidence shows, Mrs. 
McGinnis, that you threw a stone at the 
officer.” 

Mrs. McGinnis: “It shows more than 
that, your honor. It shows that I hit 
him.” 

x x 

“So you broke your engagement to 
Evelyn. Why was that?” 

“Well, I was only doing to the engage- 
ment what it did to me.”—Buen Humor. 
ee 
Property Man (to ex-fiancee): ‘I’ve 
finished with your goings-on; in fact, your 
love letters were the snow in last night’s 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ”’—Punch. 

xe Ex 

She: ‘‘What will men wear this spring?”’ 

Husband: “The clothes they bought in 
1928.”—Answers. 

* * 

Hitler says woman’s place is in the 
home. Hitler is unmarried.—Ohio State 
Journal. 

* * 

Want a home to wreck—Ad in the 

Oregonian. 


UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


Worcester, Mass. 
October 16-22, 1933 


Important Days for All Universalists 


G. S. S. A., October 16-17 
W. N. M. A., October 17-18 
Ministerial Association, October 17 
Universalist General Convention, October 18-22 
Laymen’s Rally, October 21 
Young People’s Rally, October 21 
Convention Banquet, October 21 


Important Reports and Business Conferences 


on Vital Subjects 


Fine Programs of Speakers 
Good Fellowship 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


on the 


Certificate Plan 


For Room Reservations write 


MRS. ROBERT S. PRATT 
140 June Street, Worcester 


“See You at Worcester”’ 


